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YEA— 


Editor: I quite agree with Dan Herr in plac- 
ing The Shadows of the Images first on the 
list of the ten worst books of 1953. I was glad 
to find that someone else did not classify Mr. 
Barrett’s presentation of realism as literature. 
For a book supposedly evaluating good and 
evil as such it was spiritually ungratifying. 
Sister Atice Mary, S.C. 
Lansing, Mich. 


Editor: The ten worst novels was somewhere 
near the top as far as columns go—but if pos- 
sible Dan Herr’s column in the May issue 
goes ahead of it. These ads I have read for 
months with wonder and interest, almost en- 
vying the brains that can think them up. So 
far my favorites are the bulb with sanctity 
inside and those beads with Lourdes water in 
them. I especially like the hurry-up advice be- 
cause the supply of water is limited—I don’t 
think Our Lady, most generous of saints, 
would like that! 

K. B. 

New York, N.Y. 


—AND NAY 


Editor: In the January issue of Books on 
Trial, Dan Herr took satisfaction in condemn- 
ing Aunt Minnie—a book which by his own 
admission, he did not read beyond the first 
chapters. He branded Aunt Minnie as un- 
lovable and dictatorial. 

But, did he read how she brought an entire 
city to the realization of its neglect of the 
Christ Child in the chapter entitled “Christ- 
mas Comes Early to Washington Park”? Did 
he read how she reconciled an embittered 
grandfather with five children who needed 
him in the chapter “Aunt Minnie and Five 
Children”? 

God gives each of us a certain talent. He 
gave me a little talent for writing and I have 
tried to use it, through the years, to write 
small articles that might help mothers with 
their child-rearing duties; to pay honor to 
Mary; to aid the Church as far as I was able. 

But I have so little time to write. I must 
care for my husband, children and home. My 
days from dawn till dark are crowded with 
cooking, cleaning, washing, ironing, baking, 
mending. I try to make early Mass—a half 
hour a day for God. My evenings are spent 
with my husband and children except for 
church and school and mothers’ meetings. I 
wrote Aunt Minnie often late at night, be- 
tween ten and twelve o'clock, sometimes after 
I had finished a heavy ironing, or baking 
cake, or attending a meeting. 

I wrote Aunt Minnie under great difficul- 
ties—because all my life I had wanted to 
write a book. 

When I write, I strive to put in print things 
that will help people; make them laugh; en- 
courage them to be kind, considerate, help- 
ful—and to follow in the footsteps of Christ, 
the greatest Gentle Man the world has ever 
known. 

Dan H-.r lashed Aunt Minnie unkindly. 
Yet, I prefer to balance against his review, 
the some 300 letters and communications 





ee, 





(even telegrams) I received from People 
whom the grenadier-like Aunt Minnie pleas 
—because she made them laugh and chuckk 
People who never even heard of Dan Her 
Cand perhaps never will) liked Aunt Minnie d 
very much. And, after all, everyone's taste jg 
different. 

AuLeEN B. Esernarpr 

Dubuque, Iowa 


THERESE NEUMANN 


Editor: The May issue of Books on Trl 
prints a letter by Elizabeth M. Brennan which 
objects against statements made by Fathe 
Siwek concerning the case of Therese Ney. 
mann. This letter should not pass unanswered, The 
It is a typical example of a mentality which deliv 
can never conceive of anyone being right § tion 
when he disagrees with one’s ideas. However, 1954 
it ought to be evident to every conscientious 
person that statements made by a responsible 
author and one who has given ample proof of 
his scholarly abilities must be taken seriously @ 


pern 


and rather suggest that one carefully revig 
one’s own, however cherished, ideas. 

It may be of interest to the writer of the | is th 
letter that Father Siwek is not at all the only § to p 
one to take the standpoint which is so objec. 
tionable to Mrs. Brennan. Several authorities 
who have visited Therese Neumann not once 
but frequently share the opinion of Father are 
Siwek. Thus the late Dom Alois Magner, § cuss 
O.S.B., and the Pere Bruno de Jesus Marie, 
O.C.D. Recently, the Catholic Austrian pei 
odical Gloria Dei published a review of some 
work by P. Agostino Gemilli, O.F.M., Rector § 
of the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart § sic : 
at Milan, internationally known authority, § | js 
from which I quote: “I am able to speak on 
this case which arouses so many passionate 
controversies, because I have examined her does 
myself. .. . As things stand, one cannot speak § post 
of a proof which would ascertain the lack of § hist 
nourishment. The nature of the other phe hee: 

. . ” 
nomena . . . is as little demonstrated. 

Under these circumstances, it seems pre 
sumptious that some one criticize a learnel § sibl 
author and theologian on the basis of a lim res 
ited and scientifically valueless experience. this 

Rupotr Atrers, M.D., Ph.D. 





Georgetown University ata 
Washington, D.C. to 
sibi 


Editor: I am much provoked with Reverend § dor 
Dr. Siwek! In reading his book I found on 
pages 43 and 47 of The Riddle of Konners 
reuth that he had quoted me several times 
(Visits to Theresa Neumann) to prove his fre 
point that only visitors are admitted who bring J wri 
gifts. This is a libel against poor Theresa, and J 4, 
in quoting only parts of a sentence he makes 
me agree with him! Since my pamphlet was 
written and published to aid Theresa’s cause, lav 
it is quite a shock to find it being used, by § inj 
misinterpretation, to prove her duplicity. . «: 20 

ExvizaBETH M. BRENNAN 

Westhampton Beach, N.Y. 


Contributions to the “Letters” column are im | mM 
vited. A year’s subscription to Books on Trill Fw; 
will be sent to any alien designated by the f 
writer for every letter printed. a1 
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Freedom of Speech, Gensorship 
and the Responsibility of a Free Press 


By HIS EMINENCE SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH 


The following article is from an address 
delivered at the Catholic Press Associa- 
tio Convention, Chicago, May 13, 
1954. It is published here with the 


permission of His Eminence. 


7 OF THE BLESSINGS which God 
has given us here in this country 
is the freedom of the press. We are free 
to publish our Catholic newspapers and 
periodicals and books. We are free to 
discuss problems of the day which have 
areligious or moral bearing, and to dis- 
cuss them.in the light of the truths of 
our faith. This is an enjoyment of the 
freedom of the press which prevails in 
our country. We look upon it as so ba- 
sic a right that we. zealously guard it. 
It is one of the basic tenets in our po- 
litical philosophy. The question comes: 
does not this freedom of the press im- 
pose a responsibility? All through our 
history our answer to this question has 
been in the affirmative. We have always, 
in public opinion, held the press respon- 
sible for its very freedom. While in some 
respects it has been necessary to define 
this freedom as different from license in 
civil law, on the whole we have looked 
to the press itself to satisfy its respon- 
sibility. Now freedom itself is the free- 
dom to do what is right. The moral law 
does impose a limitation on freedom, 
and that limitation is that we are not 
free under the moral law to do what is 
wrong. When, therefore, the press fails 
to satisfy its responsibility and keep 
within the limitations which the moral 
law imposes on its freedom,. it enacts an 
injury to public welfare as well as the 
good of individuals. 

There will be a variety of opinions 
on public questions, and this variety 
must be reflected in our press. There 
will be honest differences, and these dif- 
ferences will appear in our press. But 
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there is a limit beyond which, in the 
name of freedom, the press cannot go. 
Is it the right of a free press to tell the 
story of ugly happenings in lurid lan- 
guage? Is it the right of a free press to 
advertise the obscene? Is it the right of 
a free press to exceed the norms of pro- 
priety in picturing and telling of sex? 
Yet these things do happen, and the 
happening of them is becoming more 
and more frequent. It is commonplace 
to pick up a newspaper today and to 
read the expression of honest indigna- 
tion at the behavior of some public ser- 
vants and other men, who should be an 
example in a community, and then to 
turn the pages and find in that same 
issue pictures and advertisements which 
certainly do not reflect a sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of the press. 

News gathering agencies have a great 
social responsibility and that is to gather 
the real news. Is it true that the news 
which appears in much of our press is 
real uncolored news? News gathering 
agencies should collect all the news 
which goes to make up a picture of a 
situation. Is it true that our news gath- 
ering agencies are collecting and pub- 
lishing much important news. that is 
vital to giving a right picture of many 


situations in the world today? We have 
read news accounts on current condi- 
tions in Yugoslavia, and we have failed 
to see in these accounts a right presenta- 
tion of the persecution of religion in 
that country. It is possible for any edi- 
tor to color news when he wants to, and 
yet it is wrong for him to color news. 
This makes his news items editorial 
writings, and always we have made a 
distinction between news items and edi- 
torial writings. 

Keeping before our minds the great 
influence of the press in our country 
and anxious always to protect its free- 
dom, we must ask of it a keener sense 
of the responsibility which its freedom 
imposes on it. There was a time in our 
country when at least very much of the 
press enjoyed a high esteem. We are 
only stating a fact when we say today 
that the press in our country has lost 
that high esteem, because it has failed 
in the responsibility which its very free- 
dom imposes. We have no sympathy 
with those systems of political govern- 
ment which impose a censorship on the 
press. This is, to say the least, very near 
to tyranny and deprives the people of 
knowledge and information to which 
they have a right. But the way to pro- 
tect the press in its freedom is for the 
press rightly to sense the responsibility 
which its freedom does impose. 

It may be said that the press of any 
period reflects the life of that period, 
that the press today, with all its short- 
comings, reflects the life of our times. 
The answer to this is that the press in 
our world helps to make the life of the 
day, and when the press has a keen 
sense of its responsibility it is able to 
mold aright the life of a period. Many 
of the things which we regret in our 
day are attributable to the press which 
helped to bring them about. If we have 
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a right sense of our social duty and our 
responsibility to citizens and to people, 
we shall have a press which will be able 
to do more than merely reflect the bad 
things of the times. We shall have a 
press that will be strong enough to make 
right the bad things of the times and 
give us a better day. 

The Catholic Press appreciates the 
freedom which it enjoys and is foremost 
in the defense of the freedom of the 
press. In its field it is free. Now, of 
course, there will be those who will say 
that the Catholic Press is not free, be- 
cause the Catholic Press must necessar- 
ily give the Catholic viewpoint and the 
Catholic attitude. This is not an in- 
fringement on freedom. Freedom, after 
all, does not warrant escape from the 
truth. The Catholic Press accepts the 
teachings of the Church as true. It 
thinks in the light of these teachings; 
it acts in the light of these teachings. 
Truth never shackles; truth liberates. 
Within the truth, the Catholic Press is 
free. Anyone who is familiar with the 
Catholic Press of our country knows 
what divergencies of opinion are ex- 
pressed in it. I have known a Catholic 
editor vigorously oppose the omission 
of a column, in which the writer said 
many things which wise heads thought 
a mistake. This editor’s position was that 
this writer was acting in the freedom 
of the press as interpreted by the Cath- 
olic Press itself. 

We do not want to make every state- 
ment in a Catholic newspaper, even in 
the so-called official diocesan newspaper, 
an authoritative statement. Always we 
leave a lot of liberty to the press in ex- 
pressing its opinions and convictions, 
and always we are ready to present both 
sides of a debatable question. There is 
no question but that the Catholic Press 
would be more effective if it engaged a 
little more in controversy on debatable 
subjects. Its columns would attract more 
interest if it were a bit more daring in 
the discussion of problems of our times 
which are debatable. We do not want 
the sort of uniformity in the Catholic 
Press which would come if every organ 
of the Catholic Press presented the same 
news and comments. As long as the 
Catholic Press acts in the light of the 
teaching of the Church and faithfully 
presents that teaching, we certainly do 
not even desire an unfortunate uniform- 
ity. 

There are certain imperatives for the 
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Catholic Press which must always be 
kept in mind. These imperatives are not 
inconsistent with right freedom but en- 
hance right freedom and make it a pre- 
cious thing. I am going now very briefly 
to point out these imperatives. 

In giving the news, the Catholic 
Press must limit itself to those items 
which are important in the life of the 
Church and also in the life of our world. 
The Catholic Press will give the authen- 
tic news on Church happenings all over 
the world. This is one of its main ob 
ligations and in our times, because of 
what I have said before, it is urgently 
necessary for the Catholic Press to give 
full, detailed news accounts of these 
happenings. Today, without the news 
of these happenings which is given in 
the Catholic Press, the public would not 
be well informed and would not have 
sufhcient information on which to base 
a right judgment. Everybody knows the 
valuable service which has been ren- 
dered to the Catholic Press by the 
NCWC News Service. This is a valu- 
able service and has helped mightily in 
our times to correct errors and to give 
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Magazine of Distinction Award 


For “general excellence during the pre- 
ceding year” Books on Trial was granted 
the award of Catholic Magazine of Dis- 
tinction at the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion Convention, Chicago, May 14. It 
placed fourth among the seventy-five 
U. S. Catholic magazines judged. For 
further information about the awards 
see page 354 of this issue. 


authentic news. We have seen, in oy 
daily experience, the Church harmed jy 
some sections of the press by silence, 


- is not so much in giving news accounys 


of what is said, as what is not said thy 
has done the harm. Bits of news thy 
come over the wires are published with. 
out any effort to put this news in jt 
proper background. Where the Church 
has been fighting atheistic communism 
vigorously and with effect, some small 
unfortunate happenings have been ey. 
aggerated into important news. In these 
circumstances the Catholic Press in jts 
news items is a necessary corrective, 

But a Catholic publication should not 
limit itself to the information which 
comes from the best of news agencies, 
With sources of information available, it 
has a wonderful opportunity to present 
a lot of important news which does not 
come from these news agencies. Every 
organ of the press should find a way to 
tap these other sources of news and to 
get interesting and helpful news for its 
readers. In these times we in the United 
States have learned a great deal of geog- 
raphy. Places which were just recently 
practically unknown to us appear day 
after day in our news columns. Only 
yesterday Indo-China was one of thos 
unknown lands of the Orient, about 
which we read something years ago in 
our childhood in our geographical read: 
ers. Today it has become an important 
place in the world and the bearings of 
the happenings in Indo-China today are 
directly related with the welfare of 
the whole world. 

What a wonderful story it is—the 
story of the Church in Vietnam! When 
we go back over only a few years since 
the first missionary in modern times 
went into that area and see the increase 
of the Church, see the devotion of the 
Catholics, we realize that there is some 
thing in Indo-China about which ou 
people know very little. We read about 
the United Nations assistance to back 
ward areas in the world, and, of course, 
we applaud this assistance. Do we pre 
sent to our people the story of the mis 
sion schools and what the mission 
schools have done? We are quite will: 
ing to pick up news items from Italy, 
but have we made any research to pr 
sent to our people the great work o 
Italian Catholics in Catholic Action im 
Italy in our times? Do we tell them 
about the strenuous efforts of | the 

(Continued on page 358) 
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Contemporary Catholic Writing 


Criticism and Reviewing 


By REV. JOHN S. KENNEDY 


St - OF THE es- 
says in Allen 
Tate’s book The 
Forlorn Demon is 
entitled “Is Literary 
Criticism Possible?” 
Since Mr. Tate is a 
literary critic, and a 
very good one too, 
his asking this ques- 
tion might seem to 
be roughly compar- 
able to Casey Stengel’s asking, “Is base- 
ball possible?” Mr. Tate devotes fifteen 
pages packed with closely reasoned ar- 
gument to the question, but comes up 
with no straight, simple answer. Rather, 
he induces the reader to face the swarm 
of dificulties which buzz about the pri- 
mary factors in literary criticism: factors 
like purpose, criteria, focus, and the 
like. 

The casual reader, if he came un- 
warned on Mr. ‘Tate’s essay, would prob- 
ably be as utterly bewildered as a sec- 
ond-grader confronted with a_ black- 
boardful of higher mathematics. “What 
in the world is this all about,” he would 
say. “Why, I don’t understand even the 
vocabulary, let alone the ideas.” But one 
thing he would grasp, or at least sus- 
pect, I think; namely, that there is a 
real distinction, and a striking differ- 
ence, between book reviewing and lit- 
erary criticism. 

If that were generally realized, it 
would be all to the good. For too often 
the two are confused. Too often the 
competent and fairly versatile reviewer 
is grandiloquently styled a literary critic, 
when he is, and pretends to be, nothing 
of the sort. Book reviewing is a form of 
journalism; literary criticism is, in a 
loose sense, a form of art. In a loose 
sense, I say, for literary criticism is not 
creative. 

The reviewer is primarily a reporter. 


He is dealing with a single lately pub- 
lished book, or, at most, half-a-dozen 
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such hot-off-the-griddle items. His task 
is to indicate, usually in a severely re- 
stricted space, what a book is about: the 
subject matter, the manner of the au- 
thor’s handling it, the meaning or mes- 
sage. Of course, he expresses an opinion, 
so that his task is not reporting plain 
and simple. But as a rule he can present 
but the most summary sketch or hint of 
an argument in support of his opinion. 
As he writes his few, telegraphic para- 
graphs of comment (knowing that they 
will likely be cut before appearing in 
print), he has in mind the readers of 
the paper or magazine in which that 
comment will appear, and he tries to 
concentrate on the common denomina- 
tor in the interests and needs of this 
heterogeneous group. 

The critic, on the other hand, usually 
does not write to a deadline, or for an 
extensive or mixed audience, or of a 
single book. His is a long-range project. 
He has more space at his disposal. His 
concern is with more profound ques- 
tions and wider issues than engage the 
reviewer. He searches a major work or 
a major author's entire output or the 
product of a literary school or period, 
for the regnant ideas in each. He dis- 
tills and tests the ideology informing 
and communicated by each: the postu- 
lates, the philosophy of life, the scale of 
values represented in each. He must, 
consequently, be far better, more elab- 
orately equipped for his work than the 
reviewer. He commands, or at least 
should hold to, a middle ground be- 
tween imagination and philosophy. He 
must possess the one in conspicuous 
measure, and be thoroughly conversant 
with the other. 





Rev. John S. Kennedy is author of 
the syndicated review column “Balanc- 
ing the Books” and Editor of The Cath- 
olic Transcript, Hartford, Conn. His 
most recently published book is Light 
on the Mountain. 





It sounds formidable, doesn’t it? And, 
in performance, it can be distressingly 
so; it can be pretentious and impenetra- 
ble. But Chesterton made it look easy 
in practice. He put on no parade of 
learning, and expressed himself with 
admirable concreteness and vividness. 
Sometimes he rode, or was ridden by, 
hobbies. But examine his writings about 
writers and what they wrote, and you 
find a kind of genius in descrying and 
assaying of master ideas which made 
Chesterton, though he never considered 
himself more than a journalist, an ex- 
cellent literary critic. 

Or, going farther back in time, look 
at Francis Thompson. Literary Critic- 
isms by Francis Thompson is the title of 
a plump volume, running to more than 
600 pages and costing $12.50, which 
Father Terence L. Connolly, S.J., 
brought out five years ago. In the main, 
it comprises reviews which Thompson 
wrote, not at leisure but under pressure, 
for various publications. These reviews 
deserve to be called “literary criticisms.” 
And that not merely because they have 
authentic literary quality, or because 
they generally deal with works of litera- 
ture (as against the mere, perishable, 
indeed ephemeral books which are the 
journeyman reviewer's wonted concern ), 
but also because in doing a journalistic 
review Thompson almost always com- 
posed something worthy to be dignified 
as criticism. In his reviews the elements 
of criticism stand forth unmistakably. 

Thus, his learning is evident in each 
of these supposedly short-lived pieces 
which Father Connolly, by dint of he- 
roic labor, rescued from _ oblivion. 
Thompson could relate the book in hand 
to others similar or cognate, indeed to 
a whole literature. He saw it in perspec- 
tive, in context. He could cite very ap- 
posite and revealing parallels and com- 
parisons. He had a wealth of relevant 
and sifted knowledge against which to 
set and appraise it, and the reader got 
from him not just an opinion on-the-fly 
and atomic, but a small but suggestive 
segment of liberal education. Again, he 
had standards, clear-cut and sturdy, 
deeply rooted in sound philosophy, and 
these he applied with intelligence. 
While being genuinely Catholic, he had 
catholic appreciation. He had insight, 
magnanimity, taste, poise, gifts which 
characterize the critic properly so called. 

One is intrigued, wondering what he 
would have said of much that is writ- 
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ten today, so sweeping have been the 
changes since his time. But one feels 
sure that he would have been objective, 


that, while he 
would not have been carried away by 
fads (for he always looked to enduring 
essentials), no more would he have mis 
prised, denounced, or derided what was 
new and experimental. Having suffered 
for his own originality and unconven 
tionality (1 mean in his work), he in 
sisted that the writer must not be held 
to slavish imitation of a previously exist 
ing model, however excellent. 

The best critics, he said, “try sym 
pathetically to identify themselves with 
the artist's mind, grasp his standpoint, 
think again his conception after him, 
divine and annex his individual plan, 
and then intelligently criticise his work 
according to its proportion of success in 
developing that personal plan.” ‘That 
rule, set down fifty-three years ago, still 
holds. 


sane, discriminating, 


"eens AND THOMPSON, writing 
as reviewers, give us some idea of 
the approach, breath, penetration, aims 
of Catholic criticism. OF criticism prop 
erly so called we have an increasing 
amount from the pens of Catholics. The 
whole question of criticism is, for ex 
ample, dealt with, and on no abstruse 
plane, by Victor M. Hamm in The Pat 
tern of Criticism. Just glancing along my 
bookshelves, I see A. H. Winsnes’ Sig 
rid Undset: A Study in Christian Real 
ism, and Fifty Years of the American 
Novel: A Christian Appraisal, edited by 
Father Harold C. Gardiner. The first is 
an exhaustive examination of the out 
put of one of the giants of contemporary 
literature. The second is an integrated 
collection of briefer studies of thirteen 
eminent American novelists and two 
groups of novelists. Offhand, one thinks 
of the work of Helen C. White, of Sis- 
ter Madeleva (on Chaucer), of Sister 
Mary James (on Emily Dickinson), of 
Charles A. Brady (on C. S. Lewis), of 
Wallace Fowlie (on French poets and 
novelists). It is an encouraging fact that 
we now have not a few American Cath- 
olics performing creditably, and some- 
times brilliantly, in the field of criticism. 
In this connection, mention must be 
made of the criticism of stature to be 
found in lengthy, illuminating articles 
in Thought and Renascence, and even 
in simpler articles in the more general 
and popular magazines. 
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There will, | expect, be more of it in 
the future. For there will be more Cath 
olics qualified to be practitioners of it, 
and more Catholics able to appreciate it. 
Catholic colleges, and especially those 
conducted by nuns, are seeing to that. 
Some of the best criticism by Catholics 
is the work of nuns teaching at one or 
another college. Some of the best stimu 
lators of criticism are nuns: ¢.g., Sister 
Mariella, in her comments on Catholic 
fiction. 

Moreover, in the college Cand, in jus 
tice, it must be repeated, especially those 
conducted by nuns), the fact, the neces 
sity, the dimensions, the attributes of 
criticism are being ‘called to the atten 
tion of students, and these, versed in 
Catholic philosophy, made familiar with 
literature, are encouraged to relate the 
first to the second. Thus are students 
familiarized with the province, the prob 
lems, and. the procedure of criticism. 
They study Jacques Maritain’s Art and 
Scholasticism and similar essays. ‘They 
read Greene, Mauriac, others. They are 
prompted to apply what is argued in the 
first sort of book to what is presented in 
the second. It is inevitable, I think, that 
they will be, some of them, critics in 
the years ahead, and others, able to un 
derstand and profit by the output of the 
critics. Catholicism is today in a unique 
position to foster incisive and vivifying 
criticism; it will be forthcoming. 

Book reviewing ranks well below crit 
icism in dignity and durability. Yet be- 
cause book reviewing reaches, and will 
always reach, more people, it has no 
mean role in its own right. It is essen 
tial that it be as good as possible: that 
it be intelligent, objective, honest, and 
reflect the genuinely Catholic point of 
view. 

American Catholic book reviewing 
has improved markedly in the recent 
past. In the Catholic press alone, there 
are now more media for it, more prac- 
titioners of it of whom it is possible to 
be proud. 

In Catholic publications where for- 
merly there was no space given to re- 
views, space has been provided. In some 
publications which long have run re- 
views, more space than previously is 
now provided. In some publications 
where the “reviews” of old were no 
more than perfunctory notices, or awk- 
ward paraphrases of jacket blurbs, or 
prejudicial puffs without meaning, one 
now finds reviews which deserve to be 


so styled, for they give a careful analysis 
and estimate of books. 

Obviously, many more Catholic books 
now appear in a single publishing seq. 
son than once appeared in five, and q 
book column, page, or section could be 
regularly devoted to these, to the exely. 
sion of all others. But the Catholic re. 
view media attempt, in most instances, 
to cover at least the most significant and 
influential current books not Catholic 
in character. 

In addition, Catholic reviewers are, 
in rather impressive numbers, asked to 
write for the general book review me. 
dia, even the most prominent. In part 
this development is attributable to the 
quantity and heightened prestige of 
Catholic books, as well as to editors 
recognition of the fact that their Cath 
olic readers expect these to be knowl 
edgeably handled. But to some extent, 
also, it is attributable to a_ realization 
of the authority and skill of a consider- 
able number of Catholic reviewers; they 
have won respect, and it is seen that 
they have something valuable to con- 
tribute. 

Then, too, anyone who has done re 
viewing regularly over a period of years, 
knows that the response among. the 
readers of Catholic publications has 
changed, and decidedly for the better. 
Or so much can be asserted if one may 
take the contents of the letters to a te 
viewer as a test. These letters indicate 
greater awareness, wider and_ keener 
sympathy, diminished prejudice, less of 
arbitrary and narrow dogmatism, pre 
occupation with better books and better 
types of books than once was the case. 
Such a response, in turn, prompts finer 
efforts on the part of the reviewers. 


_ Is NOT to suggest that all is now 
perfection in the realm of Catholic 
reviewing. It could be wished, for ex- 
ample, that editors make a greater effort 
to clarify standards and acquaint theit 
reviewers with these. In some cases, this 
is greatly needed. 

Also, some editors might be more 
careful in the assignment of books for 
review. There is now such a variety of 
books that hardly anyone can be com: 
petent to deal with each and every one 
of them. Most books do not demand 
appraisal by a specialist. But very many, 
if justice is to be done them, demand 
some special knowledge in the reviewer. 

(Continued on page 360) 
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GEORGES 
BERNANOS 


By NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


n mHE worLD of Georges Bernanos 
a. are beasts with shoes on: felt- 
Jippered with silent cunning they creep 
upon their prey and kill. Here terrible 
laces peer out of this jungle where the 
tees have turned to stone and che sky- 
mastering pylons are like cancerous para- 
sites; here violence scethes, nature runs 
berserk, and beasts feed upon each 
ather. Not fallen angels these, but men 
-mad aristocrats of towering vanity with 
their Russian chauffeurs, retired peda- 
wgues and distinguished civil servants, 
priests of ailing faith ogled at by girls, 
pied upon by the peasantry, the friend 
of the village idiot. Overshadowing the 
shadows in which these men and wom- 
¢n move and have their being is the 
Cross, its arms falling on grass and con- 
wete alike: few perhaps may look at it, 
shape their lives by it, but still it stands— 
areminder never out of sight. All may 
be noiseless, all may be felt-slippered, all 
may await the crime, but men are never 
lully free: they are bound by grace be- 
cause “grace is . . . everywhere.” Un- 
known, the beast’s claws within the 
shoe may have been pared—and dying 
men have truth upon their lips. “Grace 
is... everywhere.” As the cancer takes 
hold, and breath becomes harder the 
Cure of Ambricourt chooses his last 
words carefully—so much to say, so little 
time. But the words that he utters are 
the core of Bernanos’ thought. Every- 
thing that the author wrote before and 
after was simply an exploring of the im- 
plication of these words. 

The Diary of a Country Priest (1936) 
was Bernanos’ fourth novel. At thirty- 
tight he published his first, Star of Sa- 
tan (1926); then in quick succession 
there followed the still not translated 
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L’Imposture (1927) 
and Joy (1929). 
These three novels, 
together with A 
Crime (1936), 
which he wrote at 
the same time as his 
Diary of a Country 
Priest, and the sub- 
sequent Open Mind 
(1943) and the post- 
humous Night Is 
Darkest (1952), 
make up the corpus 
of his fiction. The 
rest of his work is 
scrappy and polemical—the notebooks of 
a novelist about freedom, liberty and re- 
sponsibility in the religious sense be- 
cause not for long can a man think in 
terms of politics without reaching down 
towards religious roots. 

Throughout the canon certain themes 
recur. To the idea of violence in the 
asphalt jungle, Bernanos adds demon- 
iacal possession, since if grace is mys- 
teriously working everywhere, then one 
must also remember that the spiritual 
battle between heaven and hell going 
on against an eternal background is just 
as violent as the everyday battle going 
on between men and women. “God 
alone has the pleasure of seeing the jus- 
tice of things.” For Bernanos accepts no 
compromise: his condemnation of Fran- 
co during the Spanish Civil War was 
vehement, sparing neither opportunist 
bishop nor time-server; his estimate of 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia 
at Munich was as fiery as anything that 
Leon Bloy ever spat forth; his comments 
about collaborators and quislings during 


the second World War had the force of 





Georges Bernanos: “Grace is . 


. everywhere” 


Old Testament prophecy. To him par- 
liamentary democracy offered no real 
check to the avaricious and selfish; it 
was too materialistic a philosophy in it- 
self to lead to anything other than eco- 
nomic and political tyranny. On the con- 
trary Frenchmen should remember that 
sanctity will out; that Jeanne d’Are was 
an example to all ages; that a restored 
monarchy would best serve their coun- 
trys needs. The Beatitudes were the 
greatest reality, the greatest hope, and 
the Devil and his followers were their 
greatest enemies. A man wrote because 
he had to, because it was his vocation; 
and to such a man to refuse God his 
pen is to commit sacrilege because to 
such men writing is a kind of sacrament. 

In the Bernanosian world murder is a 
common feature. Murder takes place in 
Star of Satan, A Crime and Night Is 
Darkest; in each case the murderer is a 
woman and in each case her act is mere- 
ly the outward symbol of an inner mur- 
der—the murder of her soul. In none of 
these three cases is the murderer entire- 
ly responsible for the act since there is 
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a suyyestion each time that these wom- 
en inherited bad blood, that blood will 
have blood. They were corrupted as 
children. In Star of Satan, Abbe Donis- 
san tells Mouchette that “in God's eyes 
she is not capable of a murder” and he 
reveals to her the vicious beasts that 
spawned and bred her; in A Crime, 
Evangeline discovers that she is the il- 
legitimate daughter of an unfrocked 
nun; in Night Is Darkest, Madame 
Evangeline Alfieri is simply a tool in the 
hands of accomplices. This may suggest 
a melodramatic author; but Bernanos is 
far from being that. Using allegory very 
slightly, he reports the situation as he 
sees it among a communion of sinners. 

The fact that his characters often bear 
the same name and turn up in more 
than one book may be put down to lit 
erary carelessness or lack of invention. 
A more valid suggestion, I would sub 
mit, is that Bernanos wishes to achieve 
a certain continuity in his books, wants 
to show both how similar yet different 
some of his characters are. For Mou 
chette, Evangeline and Madame Alfieri 
are all inveterate liars: “As a little girl 
I often used to lie without pleasure. 
Now the temptation is even stronger 
... “I have loved lying, and it has held 
me in good stead. It has provided me 
with the only kind of liberty in which 
I could freely rejoice since, whereas the 
truth makes conditions too hard for a 
greedy person like myself, lying imposes 
no such restrictions. . . .” Thus speak 
Mouchette and Evangeline, while of 
Madame Alfieri Bernanos comments: 
“She was one of those women, less rare 
than you think, who enjoy lying for its 
own sake. . . .” Lying, then, for these 
three women becomes a part of their 
demoniacal worship—a liturgy to which 
in varying degree many of Bernanos’ 
characters subscribe. And yet, paradox- 
ically, within the shadow of the Cross 
they still stand. 


H™ IT 1s one reaches the centre of 
Bernanos’ world, quite literally the 
crux; and in bringing one back to the 
dying words of the Cure of Ambricourt, 
it also brings one to the author’s ex- 
planation of the paradox of free-will. 
Men are born free, but are bound by 
grace because “grace is . . . everywhere.” 
That is the starting premise of his phi- 
losophy, and at first sight it may appear 
a plain contradiction in terms, since 
surely this grace predestines every act— 
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thus binding men and women. The an- 
swer lies in the novels. 

In Star of Satan, when Mouchette 
discovers she is pregnant, she kills her 
lover; but the act is partly accidental, 
partly inherited, because it emerges that 
her mother acted similarly before. When 
the Abbe Donissan brings this home to 
her, adding that therefore in God’s eyes 
she is not capable of murder, her pride 
suffers such a blow that upon the in- 
stant she plans to cut her throat, to sur 
render to Satan. But the wound is not 
fatal and she asks to be carried into 
church to die before the tabernacle. So 
it is that a physical murder, partly here 
ditary and partly accidental, gives the 
Abbe as it were the power to destroy 
her pride which until now has murdered 
her soul: as sanctity will out, so will 
murder—and in God’s mysterious work 
ing salvation through murder has been 
achieved. For somehow Abbe Donissan 
has conjured sufficient grace to achieve 
in Mouchette this sudden exchange of 
Satan for God. This, however, was Ber 
nanos’ first novel, and as one reads the 
others so another of the thoughts of the 
Cure of Ambricourt comes to mind. It 
does not deny Abbe Donissan’s role in 
the conversion of Mouchette, but it en 
larges one’s understanding of such con- 
versions. 

Evil thoughts are like good ones: thousands 

may be scattered by the wind, or overgrown 

or dried up by the sun. Only one takes root. 

The seeds of good and evil are everywhere. 

Our great misfortune is that human justice 

always intervenes too late. We only repress 

or brand the act, without ever being able 
to go further back than the culprit. But 
the hidden sins poison the air which others 
breathe, and without such corruption at the 
source, many a wretched man, tainted un- 

consciously, would never have become a 

criminal. 

Remember that as “our great misfortune 
is that human justice always intervenes 
too late,” so “God alone has the pleas- 
ure of seeing the justice of things.” 
Again “the seeds of good and evil are 
everywhere,” so crimes may be inherit- 
ed—they are in the air—and so too may 
grace intervene because “grace is .. . 
everywhere.” For grace is a kind of 
drawbridge let down, but which need 
not necessarilly be crossed: men may 
prefer the asphalt jungle, the city’s 
swamps or to hide themselves in the 
stone shadows of the trees. In both A 
Crime and Night Is Darkest this vision 
holds, but is brought closer. 

In A Crime Evangeline’s first murder 


forces her to commit another, her sen 


i 


ond victim being a priest. Then to safe. 

guard herself she impersonates the 

priest—thus commiting sacrilege. Again 

an Abbe enters her life, the Abbe Etche. 

goyen, but his role in the novel is rathey 

ambiguous and all his entry seems to 

succeed in doing is to force her to take 
her life. Yet, right at the end, there js 
a hint that because she was kind to an 

altar boy, she may have been saved. But 
this is a hint, not a fact, and the fact is 
that in the book she dies impenitently 
by her own hand—that is, of course, as 
far as one can by one’s own hand. For 
if the communion of sinners seems tri- 
umphant here, then the question of the 
paradox of free-will also enters. What 
seeds taken on the wind from some past 
age may intervene? What germination 
may take place in that unchartered re. 
gion unknown to man—that moment be- 
fore the explosion when the finger feels 
the second pressure? These questions 
may savour of special pleading, but | 
believe that they are lent definite 
strength as suppositions by the last sen- 
tence of Bernanos last novel. In Night 
Is Darkest, after the murder, Madame 
Alfieri meets a priest (note every Ber. 
nanos book has its priests and in some 
cases the same priest is shared by more 
than one book: also at different stages 
the priests differ in their degree of spir- 
ituality and hence, when called upon, 
in the divine help which they can give). 
The priest whom Madame Alfieri meets 
disturbs her euphoria in her crime and 
exactly what his role is to be or not to 
be remains an undecided issue. “Per- 
haps she had one last hope, to acknowl- 
edge his uncanny power, to admit de 
feat. . . .” Nothing is certain for upon 
that “perhaps” the ambiguity of this 
novel as a shadow of life rests. 


HE BERNANOSIAN landscape there: 

fore is a consistent picture, each 
novel leading to the next and develop 
ing what has gone before. With affinities 
to T. F. Powys and William Faulkner, 
Bernanos, like them, remains a realist in 
a sense quite contrary to what is usually 
meant by the term realism in fiction. He 
is realistic because he is Christian in 
hope; he has no illusions about men, 
seeing them as they so often are—beasts 
with shoes on. Yet he remains scrupul 
ously careful over detail; his unflinck 
ing acceptance of Catholicism does not 

(Continued on page 354) 
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FICTION 


“Everywhere Is Jahve, 

Jahve Is on All Sides” 

Can, by Rogier Van Aerde. ‘Translated 
by I. and E. Graham-Wilson. Henry 
Regnery. 262 pp. $3.75. 

Review by Sister M. Therese, S.D.S. 


This second volume in the series of 
Thomas More Books To Live, is truly 
extraordinary; it bids fair to become an 
authentic classic of Christian literature. 
With disarming simplicity and direct- 
ness it delivers the thrust of great art, 
complete with Aristotelian catharsis. Yet 
so deceptively quiet is its pace that one 
is not at all prepared for the stark blow 
that hurls him into the vortex of that 
startling experience of truth standing 
naked in a text, a quality rare in any 
but the greatest writing. So God must 
have talked to Adam and Eve in the 
garden of Eden; so too must He speak 
in human hearts. 

Cain is the story of a marked man, 
rebelling against and flying from God, 
yet finding Him everywhere. 

And everywhere is Jahve, Jahve is on all 

sides. So it matters nothing where he goes. 

..» Nowhere a man is safe from Jahve, no- 

where can he escape him. 

The poetic-prose narrative opens with 
Adam and Eve hiding from God after 
the Fall. The curse falls and they flee, 
‘but their hearts were with them.” A 
line which well serves as key to the con- 
ict of the entire book. It was in their 
hearts that they carried the memory of 
the lost garden; Cain’s bitter, rebellious 
heart was his inner sword. That first 
night out of Eden their loneliness broke, 
and when Adam saw the eyes of the 
woman shine with tears “life leapt up 
as with a scream.” Cain was conceived, 
and born “out of the dark comfort into 
a world full of cold, sharp light.” When 
he had somewhat grown he learned of 
the lost garden. 

His father will never tell him. 

But his mother does. 

His mother is the first who tells. 

Haunted by this knowledge, twice the 
young Cain flees from home in search 
of paradise, but returns weary and dis- 
appointed. Abel is born and becomes a 
herdsman. The brothers quarrel over 
re offerings to God and Cain slays 
l. 


And everything withdraws out of Cain, and 
tound Cain and from Cain, even the earth 
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Illustrations for “Cain” 
by Patricia K. Watters 


under Cain is no longer there—nothing is 
there but the wrath of God, which treads 
and crushes him... . 
And as fire is Jahve’s hand upon Cain’s 
forehead and brands His mark. 
The curse is set, and “life does with 
Cain as with any other and it is Jahve 
who steers.” Cain with Issa his wife be- 
gins the terror of his futile flight from 
God. Arrived at Nod in the mountains 


he builds Enochiah, the City of Men, 


which is under the control of Abaddon 


the evil one. All prospers and Cain’s 
dreams come true, “but always again 
man encounters Jahve.” Lamech, against 
Cain’s counsel, who knows in his heart 
that it is vain to fight God, leads the 
army of the children of men out against 
Jahve to recapture Paradise. At the cru- 
cial moment Cain himself takes com- 
mand. Routed at the gate by the swords 
of fire, his army crushed, Cain returns 
alone to Enochiah. But not to peace. He 
finds perversity among his own: treach- 
ery, murder, idolatry. Then from the 
southland and the tents of the children 
of God comes Is, ostensibly to trade in 
Enochiah. But trade is forgot when he 
sees Naama daughter of Lamech and 
loves her. Shocked, however, at the idol- 
atrous and lustful rites at the statue 
shaped by Tubal Cain, he disappears on 
his wedding night—“the water has closed 
over him.” But not before he has told 
Cain what he thinks of the City of Men 
and its people, and there is that scene 
of pathos when Cain draws Is aside into 
his closet and asks concerning his father 
Adam, and his mother Eve, and how 
they are. But Eve is dead. “For a very 
long time Cain is silent.” When he hears 
of Is’s death, wounded in his most vul- 
nerable part because of this insult to his 
people, Cain absent-mindedly plays with 
his pet tiger while sadly reflecting on 
that man who preferred to die rather 
than live with his dissolute children. 
Cain rises, goes down into the hall and 
without a qualm smashes the image, for 
since he knows Jahve “a statue is only 
a statue.” But Abaddon who lived in the 
statue stands untouched. Cain stoops to 
pick up his child Naama who lies at the 
idol’s feet, and refuses to go with the 
evil one to the pit of the abyss “where 
the dogs of remorse will gnaw thy vi- 
tals.” Cain has had enough of gnawing 
remorse. 

Cain flies. 

Carries in his arms Naama’s body that 

hangs limp and is without life. 
And at the close of Cain’s tragic history, 
as in that of all who have taken up 
arms against Jahve, there remains 

only the trace of his step, very tired, laden. 

A footprint, which the wind fills with the 

fine grains of the sand of centuries. 

This is a book that takes a man by 
the heart and holds him fast till the last 
page. In its reading one is alternately 
minded of the inner catharsis of Greek 
tragedy, the profound cosmic undertow 
of Sigrid Undset’s Lavransdatter trilogy, 
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or the translucency of portions of T. S. 
Eliot’s Ash Wednesday, and the Four 
Quartets. Apart from the book’s intrinsic 
excellences, the choice of Cain as sec- 
ond volume in the new Thomas More 
Books To Live series speaks well indeed 
for the spiritual and literary evaluations 
and discriminating taste of its selectors. 
Patricia Watters’ striking illustrations 
fittingly adorn the text. 


A Varied Collection 
Of Modern Catholics 


Tue Dove witn THE Boucu oF OLIve, 
by Dunstan Thompson. Simon and 
Schuster. 279 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


This novel may not have a large poten- 
tial audience, but it deserves reading by 
the literate and those sensitive to the 
problems Catholics face today. Written 
by a well educated, much traveled Cath- 
olic with a fine American Catholic back- 
ground, it must be carefully read. No 
skipping or skimming allowed. The first 
time through, if not done carefully, the 
effect desired by the poet-novelist is al- 
most lost. He flatters us by thinking we 
all read as well as he writes. Conversa- 
tions are dazzlingly full of learned allu- 
sions; symbols also abound. The char- 
acters are so many and varied, so volu- 
ble, that a steady, slow reading pace is 
called for. 

The place is a section of present-day 
London that purports to be quite over- 
run with Papists of all hues and nations. 
The exact time seems to be left delib- 
erately vague. But this is “our time,” this 
our climate of thinking, American and 
British Catholics. Poets, playmakers, 
publishers, actors, an ambassador, an in- 
teresting monsignor, a rich woman, her 
titled son and husband; Russians, Ger- 
mans, Americans, British—all are repre- 
sented here. And all talk well—all seem 
to be as sensitive and able to express 
themselves as the author indeed is. ‘This 
talk is the book. 

Certainly this is a “novel of ideas.” 
‘The melodramatic, swift, almost pat 
ending (which is not really a conclusion 
but an interlude) serves only to finish 
the book—just for now. How much of 
it is autobiographical any more than any 
novel must be, this reviewer does not 
know. But if one reads the note on the 
author's life as briefly set forth on the 
jacket, one may get a clue or two that 
may help in “placing” certain characters 
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and events. The title itself might be 
studied for a few moments as a guide 
to the tone and intention. 

As a first novel, The Dove with the 
Bough of Olive gets a high passing 
grade. The author’s insights, the word- 
play, the dialogue make this book en- 
joyable intellectually. And charity seems 
to have been in the author’s mind as 
he wrote with satiric intention. It may 
be called an important book. Better, it is 
stimulating and interesting. At times, it 
may irritate. Recommended to adults 
who alone have the faintest chance of 
getting anything out of it. 


Il Capitano 
Tue Last Captain oF Horse, by Wer- 


ner Bergengruen. Translated by Eric 
Peters. Vanguard. 304 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Robert R. Yackshaw 
Today’s reader, conditioned by realism, 
naturalism, utopian satires, problem 
plays, obscurantism, Kafkian night- 
mares, and Faulknerian psychotics has 
become alienated from a full enjoyment 
of pure humor. Even the comics have 
ceased to be comical. Many of those 
still looking for entertainment in read- 
ing turn back to the humorists of the 
past—to Dickens, to Trollope, to Field- 
ing, to others any reader of this review 
may immediately name. But, being hu- 
man and hardy, they continue to look 
for some contemporary to come forth 
with something entertaining and humor- 
ous—and usually they are disappointed. 
Stand up and cheer—you few, faith- 
ful fans of frolic and fun! The Last 
Captain of Horse is a wonderful book! 














Benedict and Nancy Freedman: A bridge 
over religious and cultural differences 


It is wonderful because Il Capitano, th 
Rittmeister, is a most delightful Pick. 
wickian character, genial, gracious, ; 
veritable master of the difficult art of 
telling a good yarn. Believe me, eye, 
the blurb on the book jacket is depend 
able—actually understatement. 

Not wanting to spoil the delight thy 
comes with discovery, I refuse to para. 
phrase any of the charming anecdote 
presented by the Rittmeister. I have by 
one criticism of this book by Mr. Be. 
gengruen: it is not long enough. I wan 
to read other anecdotes the Rittmeiste, 
told to the author. I am sure there are 
others: as sure as I have always been 
that Dickens forgot to give us most of 
the minutes of the Pickwick Club. 


Flight of Polish Jews 

From Czar’s Persecution 

Tue SPARK AND THE Exopus, by Bene 
dict and Nancy Freedman. Crown. 
287 pp. $3.00. ° 
Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


In the light of the problem of Israeli, 
this novel has more than fictional inter- 
est. It tells the story of the hopeful 
dreams and the poignant sufferings of 
six Zionists who fled from the Polish 
town of Tolne in 1906 to escape perse- 
cution under the Czar. A small band of 
five men and a girl, disappointed in 
their apocalyptic hope for a great leader, 
set out for Palestine alone when their 
leader, Reuben, is betrayed and killed 
because of the treachery of Meir, the 
informer, who had wormed his way into 
the group. The grim march of this tiny 
band through the Polish marshes, their 
narrow escapes from death at the hands 
of their gentile neighbors, and the love 
of Deborah and Johanan are well told. 

Despite the narrative excellence, the 
special interest of this novel is in its 
thematic treatment of what Maritain has 
termed, “the Mystery of Israel.” The 
strictly terrestial orientation of the faith 
of this group, their fierce and indomit« 
ble pride of race, their grim determine 
tion to survive, and their exclusivistic 
“goy-consciousness” would seem to com 
firm Maritain’s analysis of the Jewish 
people as “the mystical body of ‘this 
world.” At any rate, the novel reveals 
aspects of the non-gentile mind clearly 
in evidence in Israeli today. Perhaps it 
would be fairer to state that these ele 
ments are part of the general disease of 
the modern world where the essential 
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unity of mankind its fragmented by so 
many accidental differences. Those who 
wish to build a bridge over the turbu- 
lent waters of racial, religious, and cul- 
tural differences so that men may meet 
as friends and neighbors in a pluralist 
world must take these factors into con- 
sideration. 

The solution profferred by the Freed- 
mans for the reconstruction of the mod- 
em conscience advances in one impor- 
tant respect beyond that offered by Pa- 
ton in his memorable, Cry, the Beloved 
Country. Vlad, the giant Christian who 
defends the Jews, and Johanan, the stu- 
dent of the Talmud, can commune with 
each other in terms of friendship and 
respect despite their elemental and ex- 
plosive differences because they find two 
qualities in each other: sincere charity 
and an honest devotion in their indi- 
vidual quests for truth. 

The authors deserve an accolade for 
their impeccable fairness and objectivity 
ina novel so loaded with emotional im- 
plications. They have written a Jewish 
novel which rightfully indicts the cruel- 
ty of Christian Jew-baiters, but they are 
also clear sighted enough to see the mote 
in the eyes of their own people. The 
good Jew and the good Christian can 
live together in peace; half Christians 
and half Jews are doomed to struggle in 
hate. 

The Freedmans have created an ex- 
cellent novel with an encouraging mes- 
sage. Men of conscience, devoted to 
truth and mellowed by charity, can meet 
as friends and live as neighbors. May 
God hasten the day when the numbers 
of such men are ‘multiplied. 


Jeeves Without Bertie 
Tue Rerurn oF Jeeves, by P. G. 

Wodehouse. Simon and Schuster. 219 

pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Richard Reuland 
This is the first Jeeves story that P. G. 
Wodehouse has turned out in some 
time. For some reason or other, it does 
not seem as funny as the former ones. 
Maybe because Bertie Wooster is not in 
this one. Or maybe because I’m a few 
years older than when I last read a book 
about the famous butler. 

In The Return of Jeeves, Bertie, who 
is away at a school established to teach 
the English upper-class to get along for 
themselves if they have to, has lent the 


butler to his friend William E. O. Bel- 
Junz, 1954 





fry, who is ninth Earl of Towcester. 

As usual, Jeeves puts his keen intel- 
lect to work and spends a lot of time 
straightening out the tangled affairs of 
his scatter-brained master. The ninth 
Earl of Towcester gets into quite a bit 
of trouble when he attempts to earn a 
living as a bookie, assuming the name 
of Honest Patch Perkins. After a minor 
amount of success, he gets into a hu- 
morously serious situation when he 
welshes on paying off a sizable amount 
to a chap who wins the daily double. 
And then there is trouble with a girl 
friend, and the problem of trying to sell 
an old estate. All in all, it amounts to a 
lot of laughs. 

If you are a Jeeves fan you will prob- 
ably enjoy his return. Possibly, however, 
it will not measure up to earlier adven- 
tures of the gentleman’s gentleman. 


A Man Brought to Ruin 
By His Own Emptiness 
Cry Our oF THE Deptus, by Georges 
Duhamel. Translated by E. F. Boz- 
man. Little, Brown. 213 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Louise Q. Gargan 
“Today I know by experience that the 
needs and desires of men are infinite. 
When a passerby stops you in the street 
and asks you for a match, let him only 
speak to you and at the end of ten min- 
utes he will be asking you for God. 
Everyone, whether they know it or not, 
wants law and order, discipline and di- 
rection; everyone wants to put on some- 
one else’s shoulders the difficulty of as- 
sessment and the responsibility of final 
decision; everyone dimly seeks God and 





Georges Duhamel: First a man asks 
you for a match and then for God 


the life eternal, even people who are 
ordinarily cynical, skeptical, and insen- 
sitive.” 

This paragraph, from an earlier book 
by M. Duhamel, In Defence of Letters, 
summarizes the insight which he brings 
to his latest novel, Cry Out of the 
Depths. His hero, Felix Tallemand, is 
a man who has never been moved by 
charity, to whom love and friendship 
are alike unknown and incomprehensi- 
ble. Incapable as he is of responding to 
any great emotion, he is eventually de- 
stroyed by his own emptiness. 

Tallemand’s sole aim has been to gain 
absolute control over the family pharma- 
ceutical firm. In this pursuit he destroys 
his marriage and his daughter’s happi- 
ness. Expediently pressing his object 
during the German occupation of 
France, he betrays his Jewish associate 
into the hands of the Gestapo, and 
when the hazards of collaboration be- 
come apparent with the liberation of 
Paris, he calculatedly turns this very be- 
trayal into a success for the Resistance. 
His final act of terrifying self-assertion 
is, in effect, the murder of his half- 
brother. Long before Didier’s death, 
however, Tallemand has begun to reap 
his harvest of despair and ennui. 

Tallemand tells his own story, writ- 
ing towards the end of his life, desper- 
ately hoping that comfort and assurance 
will come out of this ordering of his ac- 
counts. As he writes, his soul undergoes 
a subtle change. He who during his life 
never stopped to look at his motives or 
actions now pauses, almost impercepti- 
bly, over the several major events. Thus 
the exercise of conscience, normally the 
matter of a lifetime, is compressed into 
a few months. The result is not a death- 
bed confession, but the dim apprehen- 
sion that his life is new to him. In his 
misery, seeing somewhat the fundamen- 
tal import of his enormous frustration, 
Tallemand cries in torment, “Out of the 
depths I have cried to thee, O Lord. 
Lord ... Lord . . . Lord, hear my voice 
and save me.” 

M. Duhamel’s novel is told with such 
power and expanding clarity that it en- 
compasses the reader in its hero's dis- 
quietude. M. Duhamel, who is certainly 
the peer of Francois Mauriac, has not 
shared prominently in the recent warm 
acclaim given to contemporary French 
literature. This magnificent book, a wor- 
thy successor to the famous Pasquier 
Chronicles, might remedy the oversight. 
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Nephew’s Ill-Fated Bid 

For His Aunt’s Fortune 

Tue Rexic, by Eca de Queiroz. ‘Trans- 
lated by Aubrey F. G. Bell. Noonday 
Press. 289 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Laverne Gay 


Young Theodorico Raposo cannot see a 
future for himself without his fanatic- 
ally religious aunt's great fortune in that 
future; nor can he resist tasting illicit 
pleasures that he knows this incense- 
and-ashes relative would scarcely ap- 
prove of for an heir. So he steps gin- 
gerly between chapel and bagnio, his 
life a hypocritical, blasphemous lie. 

The climax of his sanctimonious 
courting of Aunt Patricinio is to be a 
true relic fetched her from the Holy 
Land. With predictable results, Raposo 
brings home the packaged relic in the 
same luggage with the string-tied me- 
mento of other aspects of his jaunt—a 
little Alexandrian glove-maker’s night- 
gown. 

But Raposo has had still further, most 
strange adventures on his pilgrimage. 
He has lived actually through Christ's 
passion in hallucinatory visions of pro- 
found depth. He has met his God, 
whom he calls his Conscience, and the 
loss of Auntie’s ill-wooed wealth results 
in a new life marked by moral peace, 
a good wife and the clean happiness of 
honest work. 

Simplicity of form, romanticism, com- 
ic verve and a brilliance of religious 
satire that could arise only from a pro- 
found knowledge of the Church; this 
sounds like work in the category of that 
of Voltaire and Anatole France, and 
that’s what it is. Jose Maria Eca de 
Queiroz was a young politician and nov- 
elist of genius writing at the time of 
Zola and Daudet, a worthy contempo- 
rary of that realistic school, with a touch 
more of control and taste and even of 
brilliance, perhaps, than some of these. 
There is that era’s characteristic bour- 
geois intellectual detachment from the 
clerical Church in his work, but in Eca 
de Queiroz this detachment would seem 
to have been connected with a national 
way of life. No one really spiritually 
estranged could have written such truly 
beautiful scenes about the biblical Holy 
Land, and the Christus, as are in this 
novel. 

This translation of the story, by Au- 
brey F. G. Bell, which some twenty 
years ago replaced an expurgated ver- 
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sion, has been much admired. And this 
edition of The Relic, like that earlier 
one, has an introduction by Francis 
Steegmuller, the critical writer who is 
an authority on the nineteenth century 
realistic school, notably De Maupassant. 


An Avant-Garde Funny 
Tue Tunnev oF Love, by Peter De 

Vries. Little, Brown. 246 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Mary K. Sweeny 
“Every idiom has its idiot,” glib remark 
made in Peter De Vries’ latest novel, 
seems to typify his book only too well. 
In this yarn about the free love life of 
a cartoonist told by his dreamy art-editor 
friend, Mr. De Vries attempts to be 
witty and wise but succeeds only in be- 
ing colossally vulgar. 

The cartoonist, Augie Poole, who is 
unsuccessful in selling his work, refuses 
to sell his ideas which would enable him 
to make a living. Instead, he lives on 
his beautiful wife’s inheritance in a 
New England hamlet. His multitudin- 
ous amorous affairs, which he considers 
his prerogative as an artist, are revealed 
when he and his wife attempt to adopt 
a baby and are put off by one agency 
after another. He ends up adopting his 
own illegitimate child. When that truth 
becomes obvious, his wife will not for- 
give him until she learns that she, too, 
is going to have a child. Then all con- 
cerned settle down to their quiet sub- 
urban life. 

During the book, the author describes 
a number of parties as “a typical Avalon 
evening studded with intellectuals who 
listened only to jazz and read principally 
avant-garde funnies.” It is in this atmo- 
sphere of adult juvenile delinquency 
that the story is told. The author is not 
satirizing, but relating these escapades 
with an amused shrug. There is the se- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


In a review in the January-Febru- 
ary issue of this magazine Francis 
Leary’s The Swan and the Rose 
was recommended without quali- 
fication. It has since come to our 
attention that the novel contains 
several passages detailing sexual 
acts which are completely irrelev- 
ant to the plot and which make 
the book unworthy of such rec- 
ommendation in our opinion. 











quence in which Augie tries to explain 
to his friend why he carries on his af. 
fairs. He does so that he will be able 
to feel the guilt which he knows he 
ought to have for doing so to begin 
with. Funny? The art editor, who jg 
happily married and has four children 
is influenced by all this and gets him. 
self involved amorously because he cap. 
not seem to think of a good enough req. 
son for not doing so. 

All of the author’s characters, from 
the minister who is too advanced to 
have a creed and refrains from public 
prayer to the doctor who is always wor. 
ried about catching from his patients 
virus he is certain they do not have, be. 
have with as much intelligence as two 
year-olds. This is not funny. This is sad, 


The Robber Barons 
Never Vicrorious, Never Dereatep, 
by Taylor Caldwell. McGraw-Hill, 

549 pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by David Young 
Four generations of railroad builders 
and owners provide the plots, sub-plots 
and multitudinous actions, dramatic, 
melodramatic and bathetic, which fill to 
overflowing the pages of Taylor Cald- 
well’s latest novel about America’s finan- 
cial giants. If the characters that Miss 
Caldwell uses ever came to life, if they 
ever convinced the reader that they were 
something more than the result of a not 
too subtle mathematical formula, the 
book would be a gripping one. Miss 
Caldwell realizes that in the best of us 
there is some bad and in the worst, some 
good. She has worked out a formula 
which seems to allow a major villain 
about five pages of sympathetic action 
for every seventy-five or so pages of vil 
lainy; lesser villains are allowed a more 
favorable ratio of good deeds to bad. 
Heroes and sympathetic characters are 
constructed on the same general propor 
tions—with the formula inverted, of 
course. 

When Miss Caldwell gets into the 
realm of ideas political, economic and 
social (which she does with both feet 
and a vengence), she will have no truck 
with her own formula. Here everything 
is black or white. Some of the black 
things are the income tax, strong federal 
government, do-gooders, and anything 
that is not in line with Miss Caldwell’ 
idea of the 100 per cent American. One 
gets the impression that she is torn be 
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tween a desire to lead a march on Wash- 
ington and a conviction that it would 
not do any good anyway because people 
are just too stupid. 

The result of all this is something 
about on a par with the mouse produced 
by Horace’s laboring mountain. 


A Big Woman Tries 
To Fight a Big City 
Tue DottMAKER, by Harriette Arnow. 

Macmillan. 549 pp. $5.00. 

Review by Sr. Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 
The novelist who plans to take a char- 
acter through 500 pages of living must 
be pretty well convinced the character 
is big enough to carry the action. Har- 
riette Arnow’s Gertie Nevels is big, 
strong and purposeful when the reader 
frst meets her in the hills of Kentucky, 
riding a mule to the highway where she 
can stop a car to take her and her small, 
dying son to a doctor in town. She takes 
on heroic proportions when, delayed on 
the road, she herself performs a trache- 
otomy on the youngster with a pocket 
knife, inserts a whittled reed of poplar 
into the windpipe to prevent the child 
from choking. 

Gertie Nevels is big enough for a saga 
in the opening chapters of The Doll- 
maker, and the subsequent description 
of her life in the Kentucky hill country 
does not diminish her stature. Big-boned, 
ugly and capable, Gertie’s love for the 
land on which she lives, for her gadget- 
minded husband Clovis, and for her 
children is a driving force that leads to 
her frugal hoarding of sufficient money 
to buy a farm and shake off the frus- 
trating burden of sharecropping. At the 
moment of purchase word comes that 
Clovis who left to join the army was 
rejected and has found a job in a De- 
troit munitions factory. 

When Gertie moves the family to De- 
troit and they settle in a badly con- 
structed, overly crowded housing unit 
the book moves away from Gertie and 
into propaganda. There is just too much 
dogwood in Kentucky and too much dirt 
in Detroit. Although the horrors of city 
housing units are probably not over- 
drawn, too much happens too soon to 
one family. What might be a convincing 
documentary novel loses force through 
over-emphasis and what was seen real- 
istically is painted with naturalistic ro- 
manticism. 

Shoddy living, insecurity, prejudice 
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John Steinbeck: A fairy tale 
that happened on Cannery Row 


and ignorance surround Gertie. She 
watches helplessly as forces she cannot 
combat steal her children and her fam- 
ily. In less than a year her little daugh- 
ter is killed by a freight train, her old- 
est son runs back to Kentucky, her three 
other children “adjust” to the cheap, 
sham luxuries of TV and movie maga- 
zines and her husband is involved in 
union warfare and murder. 


The béok’s title derives from the fig- 
ure Gertie whittles from a block of 
cherrywood, a figure that is a stabilizing 
factor in her life and which she destroys 
in the end as she herself adjusts to the 
need for quick money. 


Harriette Arnow knows Kentucky 
and she knows Detroit. There is no 
doubt about her ability to describe both. 
Unquestionably she is a writer of sen- 
sitivity and strength. But there is so 
much full-blooded reality, such glowing 
vitality about the Kentucky scenes that 
the Detroit section of her novel is thin 
by comparison. A good deal happens in 
Detroit, but the people are passive, even 
Gertie. 

Catholic readers may feel that the em- 
phasis on the ignorance, superstition and 
prejudice of uneducated Catholics is 
stressed somewhat heavily, and that the 
frequently quoted Father Moneyhan is 
so broadly drawn as to be a caricature. 
Gertie’s casual comment that the Blessed 
Virgin Mary “had a heap of youngens” 
the author manages to insert several 
times, and quite unnecessarily. Lacking 
in taste and thoroughly heretical though 
such statements may be they are so ob- 





Harriette Arnow: From dogwood 
of Kentucky to dirt of Detroit 


vious that not even a young reader 
would be harmed by Gertie’s theology, 
and her philosophy is sound. 

The pity of this book is not that it is 
not good, but that it-misses greatness by 
so little. 


Return to Cannery Row 


Sweet Tuurspay, by John Steinbeck. 
Viking Press. 273 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Paul K. Cuneo 


Basically this return trip made by John 
Steinbeck to Cannery Row, the scene of 
one of his earlier novels, is the contem- 
porary version of a fairy tale. The good- 
hearted madam of a house full of good- 
hearted girls sees that one particularly 
good-hearted hustler is made for better 
things. In this case, “better things” is 
Doc, the scientist who has a laboratory 
on the Row and who is trying to dis- 
cover why his old-time, free-wheeling 
life leaves him unsatisfied and restless. 
As Doc drives off into the sunset with 
Suzy at his side, he has made his dis- 
covery. 

Compressed into the above paragraph, 
Sweet Thursday appears in its worst 
light. It is sentimental; it pictures a 
house of prostitution as an almost de- 
sirable and certainly entertaining resi- 
dence; and what little sense of morality 
the novel does display is based on what 
a well-meaning person “feels” he should 
or should not do. 


In justice to the author it should be 
pointed out that throughout the novel 
there is an appreciation of the worth of 
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new novel of Christianity 
and another planet 
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A taut, challenging tale of a dis- 
tant world whose inhabitants are 
intrinsically good, and of a man 
who found new understanding of 
his own faith and of man’s place 
in the universe. 

“A good story of interplanetary 
travel along with much solid the- 
ological hypothesis. . . . This we 
like, and recommend without hesi- 
tation.” —Books on Trial 
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an individual human being that in some 
degree redeems what would otherwise 
be mere slush. Why this individual has 
this worth is something the author does 
not go into, but it is clear that a man “is 
a good thing—a real valuable thing—and 
there ain’t nothing like it in the world.” 
As usual Steinbeck’s writing is sharp, 
clear and colorful. There is a good 
amount of vulgarity in the book, but 
there is no pandering to the prurient. 


The Seminole Wars 
In Florida of 1830 
River IN THE Winp, by Edith Pope. 

Scribners. 392 pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 
The Seminole wars took place in a peri- 
od in our history that seems to have a 
particular fascination for most of us— 
the 1830s. Like Margaret Mitchell, the 
author of River in the Wind grew up 
in the locality of which she writes. She 
has absorbed the history and romance 
of Florida—and particularly her native 
city, St. Augustine — until the subject 
seems to have taken possession of the 
writer instead of the other way around. 
Nevertheless she has assembled her facts 
and fancies with competent authority 
and presents them beguilingly, 

Problems are presented by the three 
races, the white race, the Negro and the 
Indian, living in close proximity on the 
frontier; Mrs. Pope has brought these 
out and has managed to create sympathy 
for each race. The author has shown 
vividly the capture of Chief Osceola by 
the white people under a flag of truce, 
a blot on American history. The suffer- 
ing of the dispossessed Indians becomes 
very real to the reader, and so does their 
savagery in attacks on the unprotected 
whites. 

The characters are all well-drawn. 
Thad Renfro, Medora King and her fa- 
ther William, and the spy Jeff Orcutt 
are all as real to the reader as the his- 
torical figures of Osceola, Micanopy, 
Coacoochie and Captain Hitchcock. 

A map of the area in which the 
Seminole wars were fought is included 
in the book and it is interesting to trace 
the battles and massacres through ter- 
ritory that has become the site of beau- 
tiful cities, resort towns and fabulous 
parks in one of our most beautiful states. 

The usual adulterous “romance” with 
which the modern novelist woos the 
best-seller list is also present. But in this 


book, fortunately, the romantic incidents 
are few and far between, and need not 
detract from the more worthy aspects of 
the work. 


The Masterful Monk’s 
Farewell Appearance 
Last Crescenpo, by Owen Francis 

Dudley. Longmans, Green. 311 pp, 

$3.75. 

Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 
Father Dudley’s Masterful Monk is with 
us again. In an era when the average 
popular author enthusiastically depicts 
the destruction of life and frequently 
portrays complete moral decay, it is good 
to have Father Dudley take as his sub- 
ject the rehabilitation of a drug-addicted 
musician through the selfless, under- 
standing care of Father Anselm Thom- 
ton, our old friend the Masterful Monk. 

Paul Gray, the loved son of a wealthy 
English upper-class Catholic family, has 
triumphed as a musician only to throw 
away everything worthwhile because of 
his resentment of a domineering moth- 
er. In his twisted thinking he has con- 
fused his mother’s selfish, intolerant 
dominance with his religion, and the 
result is a hatred of all authority. The 
final tragic denouement adds interest to 
a well constructed if rather obvious plot. 

The many readers of Father Dudley’ 
popular series need not be told that he 
writes with a skilled and experienced 
pen. As in other books of the series, the 
thread tying all together is the ever re 
curring battle of good and evil, and in 
Father Dudley’s trustworthy hands the 
triumph of good is inevitable. 

It seems unlikely that this last volume 
about the Masterful Monk will meet 
with the same enthusiasm that greeted 
the earlier efforts of the convert-author. 
After all, the reading public changes. It 
will, however, be with a nostalgic sense 
of loss that Father Dudley’s many 
friends will say a last adieu to the Mas 
terful Monk in this final book. Father 
Dudley died in 1952. 


Money and Murder 

Tue Quauity oF Mercy, by Robert 
Carson. Henry Holt. 307 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by George A. Woods 

It is summer in Los Angeles of the mid- 

thirties. The gloomy after-effects of the 

depression still lurk in people’s minds. 

Money, naturally enough, is desired but 
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ihe supply is pitifully small. Under such 
circumstances it is easy to see why some 
men do desperate things, like becoming 
‘private eyes,” and other men commit 
murder for insurance proceeds. All of 
which provides authors with the back- 
ground for innumerable twists on the 
game old theme. 

Warren Hearst is a partner in an un- 
profitable and unhappy two-man detec- 
tive agency specializing in divorce cases, 
inidelity and installment-payment skip- 
pers. Meanwhile, in another part of 
town, Howard Smith is threatening the 
Sunland Insurance company with ex- 





pensive legalistics over its failure to pay 
double-indemnity in the case of his de- 
cased spouse, Thelma. Wishing to safe- 
guard its position the company hires the 
frm of Herbold & Hearst to unearth a 
few additional facts. As Warren goes 
through his routine paces he becomes 
pssionately devoted to proving that 
vigorous and muscular Smith, together 
with an accomplice, murdered Thelma 
who was well on the way to becoming 
a lazy lush. Warren’s tenacity in the 
ase flows from the belief that he him- 
elf would have done Thelma in if he 
were faced with her husband’s future. 

Despite the jacket blurb’s assertion 
that this novel is one of “motives” and 
for all of its occasional probings into the 
minds of its characters, it turns out to 
no more than a slightly better than 
werage tale of detection. Remembering 
the fine job turned in by this author in 
The Magic Lantern makes this, his lat- 
wt novel, disappointing. 


Hollywood Testament 
Tae Sonc oF Ruru, by Frank Slaugh- 
ter. Doubleday. 317 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


Any work, whether of fact or fiction, 
were well worth reading if. it would 
make better known God’s ways with 
men as revealed in the pages of the Old 
Testament. But Dr. Slaughter has com- 
promised too much of the spirit of the 
biblical tale of Ruth in conforming to 
the standards of the Hollywood screen- 
play, which he wrote simultaneously 
with this novel. Perhaps it was inevita- 
ble then that the quiet pastoral atmo- 
phere of the Scripture story has taken 
m the blatant pageantry of a spectacle, 
with the clash of arms and the sensa- 
tional incident of a human holocaust 
amid the orgy of pagan rites. Also, while 
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the fiction writer is quite justified in 
inventing episodes that are in keeping 
with the characters borrowed from his- 
tory, this author has taken the liberty of 
making Ruth at the beginning a priest- 
ess in the temple of Chemosh. This 
seems a rather daring feat of the imag- 
ination in regard to one of the few 
women actually mentioned in the ge- 
nealogy of the Messias. Moreover, it 
seems quite evident from the Bible that 
Ruth and Boaz were strangers when he 
noticed her gleaning in his field. In this 
novel, they were well known to each 
other and had even been mutually an- 
tagonistic from the time Ruth met her 


first husband, Mahlon. Also, according 





Will Henry: A wanderer, some 
rustlers and a faithless heroine 


to the scriptural version, the love story 
is secondary to the levirate marriage in- 
cumbent on widows because the prop- 
agation of the sacred seed of Israel was 
of paramount importance. 

The beautiful story of Ruth is truly a 
song, and it is well deserving of a place 
in modern fiction. But the writer who 
does it must be aware that there can be 
no compromise between the spirit of 
Scripture and the standards of Holly- 
wood. Can any novelist serve both God 


_and the box office? 


Arizona Cattle War 

Tue Fourtu Horseman, by Will Hen- 
ry. Random House. 242 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 

The wanderer with the dubious past, 

the beautiful and faithless heroine, the 

greedy murderous rustlers and a mag- 

nificent red stallion make up the relia- 


ble personnel of this story, but it is one 
of the best westerns you will find in a 
long day’s ride. It has good character- 
ization, enough plot to give a reader 
something to think about and a climax 
artistically devised. 

Written in absolutely authentic idiom, 
with passionate vigor and downright 
honesty, this prose is as lively and as 
splashed with telling figures as you will 
find in good poetry. It may be fairly 
compared in its own field with the work 
of Frederic Remington or Charles Rus- 
sell in theirs. 

Historians differ on some points in re- 
gard to the Arizona cattle wars which 
furnished the background for this nov- 
el: the author says in a preface that 
several manuscript letters which have re- 
cently come into his possession give him 
a complete and true view of this war. 
Until the letters are published, his- 
torians have no way to study the mat- 
ter. But this is a minor point, as far as 
this novel is concerned. Evidently Will 
Henry feels what he writes, and the 
tensity in style as his narrative rises to 
a climax is an accurate index to the 
mounting tide of feeling that carries 
writer and reader along. 


Flemish Seafarer 

Tue Sasre Lion, by Jan Van Dorp. 
Translated by Clarissa Cooper. Put- 
nam. 314 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Mariedythe Ward 


The sable lion in the title of this novel 
flew rampant on a field of gold high 
above the Flemish merchantmen and 
privateers during the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century. In those 
times sea lanes were uncontrolled, na- 
tions preyed unrestrainedly on each 
other’s ships and piracy was considered 
legitimate trade as well as an occupa- 
tion handed down from father to son. 

Marinus de Boer is eleven when his 
father is killed in a sea skirmish almost 
within the harbor of Ostend. The or- 
phaned boy is raised by another priva- 
teer, captains his own ship at twenty 
and becomes famous throughout Flan- 
ders. When he disguises himself and a 
few of his sailors as fishermen aboard 
a tiny vessel and succeeds in sailing up 
the Thames to capture a British ship, 
he receives the affectionate sobriquet of 
“Herring,” a name he carries through- 
out the rest of his life. 

But foremost in his dreams is a voy- 
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age to India, the magic land of spices 
and color. When he loses an arm, Johan, 
his oldest son, assumes his place at sea. 
Then the greatest chance of all comes— 
the formation of the Ostend East India 
Company, and again India calls to the 
de Boers. First to answer is Johan who 
captains a trading ship. He is followed 
by Pieter as a missionary priest, and 
finally by the youngest, Corneel, busi- 
nessman of the family. 

Do not be misled by the picture of 
a bosomy brunette nor by the blurb on 
the jacket which is completely mislead- 
ing. Not a single swash is buckled in 
this novel; rather it is the sometimes se- 
rious, sometimes humorous, quietly told 
story of three generations. Since it de- 
pends on episodes rather than plot, it is 
interesting rather than absorbing. The 
historical background is filled in but 
never intrudes. All in all, it is pleasantly 
written, enjoyable light reading. 


Far East of Today 
A Stncie Pircrim, by Norman Lewis. 

Rinehart. 247 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 
Norman Lewis proves in this novel that 
when material is not used rightly, not 
seen through, not realized, even though 
the material itself is good, the result is 
dull and uninteresting. 

A Single Pilgrim is quite “British” in 
a derogatory sense; some dialogue sounds 
so ludicrous that one wonders if a bur- 
lesque of all things British is in the 
author’s mind. The basic flaw, however, 
would seem to be that Mr. Lewis does 
not know how to tell a story. His pas- 
sion for what is called understatement 
or muted attitude toward his characters 
gets out of hand, with the result that 
the reader does not care if the hero dies 
as long as he does it soon. A few of the 
minor plots are allowed to develop, but 
only for a time; soon they too bore. 

The scene is the Far East, not so 
idyllic as it was fifty years ago; the Com- 
munists are coming; the British and 
French, represented by faithful man- 
agers, are on the way out. From what 
some people have let happen to them 
in this soft climate and what some have 
done to the natives, one is sure the 
change will bring some good. Such ma- 
terial is dynamite in the hands of a 
good writer, but not here. 

If you read novels for pleasure, you 
are hereby warned away from this one. 
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Great American Vacation 


Mr. Hosss’ Vacation, by Edward 
Streeter. Harper. 248 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Ellen D. Kistler 
This is just the right time of year to 
read this true-to-life book about a vaca- 
tion. There are few persons who have 
not experienced all the pleasures of plan- 
ning and anticipation that were Mr. 
Hobbs’ as he thought of his entire month 
at Grey Gables on the New England 
coast. “As the weeks passed and the win- 
ter softened into spring, Mr. Hobbs 
quietly began to dramatize Grey Gables. 
Little by little he built its low grey 
walls, its spacious rooms with great pic- 
ture windows looking over the sea, its 
broad flagstone terrace protected from 
the wind by a rose-covered wall where 
one could lie in the sun and enjoy just 
being alive.” Upon arrival he found that 
his concept had, somehow or other, gone 
askew. 

It would scarcely seem possible for so 
many unpleasant and unexpected things 
to happen in a single month to a fam- 
ily of three generations and two dogs, 
all of whom were only wanting to have 
a real vacation. The unexpected did not 
consist of the unusual or tragic, but only 
the day by day chores of housekeeping 
that grew to mammoth proportions. 
Each day’s activities were carefully 
planned but nothing worked according 
to plan. The arrival of the two married 
daughters with their three children and 
equipment did not contribute to the 
smooth running of the household. 

In spite of all the confusion and frus- 
trations, the days slipped by and Labor 
Day arrived with the Hobbs trying fran- 
tically to get all they had brought plus 
their additional purchases stowed in the 
car for the home trip. Finally on the last 
lap Mr. Hobbs experiences the feelings 
of many of us: “Summer was over. . . . 
He was surprised at how little imprint 
some things had left. . . . He lived again 





Illustration by Dorthea Fox 
for “Mr. Hobbs’ Vacation” 


in what he recognized was an atmy 


sphere of life and vitality, yet only, § 


few cays ago he had thought of it jy 
his blindness as hopeless confusion,” 

This is a delightful book, one with 
which you can now begin to enjoy you 
1954 vacation. 


Theater Party 
Tue Royat Box, by Frances Parkinso, 
Keyes. Messner. 367 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Catharine Gallagher 


In a twenty-four hour period Detective 
Inspector Kirtland of Scotland Yard a. 
tempts to uncover the killer of wealthy 
Baldwin Castle, newly appointed Amer. 
ican Ambassador to the little country of 
Ariston, rich in oil. Kirtland questions 
in turn each member of a fashionable 
theater party which had occupied the 
royal box that evening at a London hit 
All had been guests of Hilary Thorpe, 
Counsellor of the American Embassy, 
and Lady Whitford, aristocratic but im 
poverished widow of a nobleman, at the 
party honoring Castle and his crude, 
twice-divorced bride. 

Using flash-backs the author discloses 
the earlier private lives of these two 
dimensional people. Adultery, alcohol- 
ism, divorce, incestuous love and finally 
murder punctuate the “confessions” ina 
monotonous, dull, steady recitation a 
the narrative wears on. The plot is con- 
trived and artificial; the telling of it, 
verbose. 


Adults Far from Adult 
Tue Wars oF Love, by Mark Schorer. 
McGraw-Hill. 174 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Laverne Gay 


Mark Schorer does not write easily, 
sometimes the bones of thought pr 
trude noticeably in the epidermic finish, 
yet he is at all times an honest thinker 
and not trivial. But though earnest cor 
victions and a seeing mind sad with 
thought are becoming to philosopher 
and student, they can cause the novel 
ist a bad trip-up. In reading The Wass 
of Love one feels that some such dismal 
thing has occurred. 

A physically bold girl, spoiled and 
unloved, leads through the summers of 
adolescence a trio of clinging boys; one 
is independent and rather critical, the 
second is an intruding “climber,” the 
third is charming but a weakling alto 
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gether. Adulthood a decade later finds 
them all grown but far from adult, as- 
gming in stark repetition the same 
grouping. The climber has become a 
leach on the young woman, who boldly 
holds the weakling in slavish _ pall 
through deception and fear, while the 
third, stronger character trys to rescue 
both the weakling and the woman by 
his love, but succeeds only in violently 
exploding the whole set-up. This man, 
the narrator, lumps the other protagon- 
ists together all-embracingly. They are 
“fascists.” 

Politics pulled in groaning will not 
shore up a weak tale; the novelist any 
how is not concerned with fascists or 
their counter-numbers, wherever in his- 
tory his brain-born are, but with well 
orill-meaning, selfish or sensitive human 
beings. Professor Schorer in The Wars 
of Love seems held in some desiccate, 
cerebrative pall; the figures he created 
here are (thankfully) not real. 


Driven by Desires 
Tue IMAGE AND THE SEarcH, by Wal 
ter Baxter. Putnam. 314 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Robert R. Yackshaw 
Sarah Valmont is sophisticated, rich, of 
body beautiful and ardently amoral. 
And, dear reader, remember this—this 
above all, Sarah is driven by desires she 
does not understand. Actually Sarah 
does not let them bother her. She has 
them, conveniently meets a man, and 
hurries him to the nearest bedroom. Be- 
tween rushes—and, of course, the mod- 
em girl is always rushing—Sarah man- 
ages to spend a few moments reflecting 
upon her life. These reflections allow 
the author to slip the reader pseudo 
morphic ideas about life in general and 
morality in particular. The upshot of it 
all is that Sarah knows she is not doing 
anything wrong, at least she does not 
feel that she is, and she is not hurting 
anyone—so what could be wrong about 
it? After all, life’s meaning obviously 
connotes pleasure. 

Aside from the reflections of Sarah in 
her pauses between her many affairs, 
the author can only offer the reader 
teasing details about the various bed- 
room scenes: the kind of realism that 
would have brought roars of mockery 
from a Rabelais or Fielding. Even the 
common pornographer, to do him jus- 
tice, would scorn such pretentious cad- 
dishness. 
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STOP PUSHING! 


SELF-APPOINTED custodian of the 
Catholic Press has chided me for 
my last column on advertising atrocities 
in a segment of the Catholic Press. Not 
that he doesn’t agree with what I wrote, 
but this sort of thing should not be ex- 
posed to the public view, says he. Let's 
not wash our dirty linen tra-la, he main- 
tains. As if this particular batch of dirty 
linen hadn’t been flapping in the breeze 
for all to see for many a year. And what 
has been accomplished by the ostrich 
attitude up to this point, may I ask? .. . 
Archbishop Cushing has not been afraid 
to wash this dirty linen; in a recent ra- 
dio talk he said: “When blatant adver- 
tising for this religious junk is found, 
write to the editors and publishers of 
newspapers and magazines in a digni- 
fied manner expressing disapproval, and 
moreover, if necessary, canceling sub- 
scriptions to these same publications.” 


Now that Doubleday has the services 
of two such experts on popular reading 
habits as Anton Pegis and Etienne Gil- 
son for Image Books, I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if Catechetical Guild, not to be 
out-done, comes up with Jacques Mari- 
tain and George Pflaum goes after Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange. The prospect of every 
publisher sporting a resident philoso- 
pher is surely to be desired. But then 
who will do the philosophyzing : 
Speaking of philosophers, Terry Bren- 
nan, new coach at Notre Dame, has 
given us this profound comment on the 
ills of the modern world: “Every time 
you see a college whose students tend 
to be ‘pinks’ . . . it’s because they don’t 
get enough of a red-blooded sports pro- 
gram!” 

Just released is the annual executive 
report of the International Gommittee 
for the Correct Use of Infer and Imply. 
Makes depressing reading. Situation is 
growing worse the committee reports. 
... You shouldn’t be surprised to learn 
that in America only 10 per cent of the 
public does 70 per cent of the reading. 
And that includes paper reprints. . . . 
Best excuse I have heard in some time 
for not reading—“it wears out the lips.” 
. . . Prize for the silliest statement of the 


wy DAN HERR 


fiscal years goes to Dr. Kenneth Miller 
who reviews religious books for the Vir- 
ginia Kirkus Bookshop Service, to wit: 
“One (St. Catherine of Siena) of the 
comparatively few women to be canon- 


ized by the Church of Rome.” 


Publishers’ Weekly reports that a Ma- 
rine Corps General, whose enthusiastic 
blurb for a recent best-selling war novel 
(guess which one) was splashed all over 
the jacket and the ads, finally got around 
to reading the book. Hated it. The all- 
out endorsement is now missing as is 
perhaps the unlucky Colonel who 
served as the General’s ghost-writer and 
reader. . . . Surest way I know of irritat- 
ing an editor is to continue to offer 
month after month material that he has 
blue-pencilled. Which is one of the rea- 
sons why I am still trying to get this 
quote from Samuel Johnson in print: 
“A woman preaching is like a dog walk- 
ing on his hind legs. It is not done well, 
but you are surprised to find it done at 
all.” . . . I am happy to bring to a fit- 
ting end my running controversy with 
Harper's over that convent “expose,” 
Few Are Chosen. It has now reached the 
remainder market. Couldn’t happen to 
a nicer book. . . . Father John Sheerin, 
in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review 
offers these depressing words: “I fear 
we will have to wait a long time for 
good cinemascope, not because of the in- 
feriority of the medium itself, but be- 
cause the cost of the production de- 
mands a spectacle that will titillate the 
ubiquitous moron.” New craze 
among Catholic critics seems to be 
claiming credit for “discovering” recent 
good novels and up-and-coming writers. 
Possibly I miss the point, but I thought 
that they were “discovered” simultane- 
ously by a majority of reviewers. . . . If 
you rush right out and telegraph the 
Glolite Corporation you may still be 
able to obtain an Illuminated Musical 
Altarama. “An ever inspiring vision for 
Hope and Peace . . . to the deeply reli- 
gious strains of Ave Maria the lovely 
Blessed Virgin lifts her divine eyes and 
hands in silent prayer. A soft, compel- 


(Continued on page 368) 
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CURRENT INTERESTS 


Towards Understanding 
Catholics in America 


CATHOLICISM IN America, A Series of 
Articles from The Commonweal. Har- 
court, Brace. 242 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Gordon C. Zahn 


Not long ago this reviewer, in the course 
of some research into Catholic-Protes- 
tant tensions, came upon a letter writ- 
ten by a teacher and minister who felt 
the Protestant world Cand America) 
should be awakened to the fact that “in 
a short time our Protestant voices will 
be throttled by Catholic-made laws ruth- 
lessly enforced by Catholic officials.” 
Prefacing his remarks with the assur- 
ance that he did not wish to appear hys- 
terical, he decried the “old world, for- 
eign - dominated, totalitarian medieval- 
ism” of the Roman Catholic church and 
warned that “like a cancer its arms are 
stealthily, sometimes arrogantly, reach- 
ing into our Protestant homes, institu- 
tions, and government to drag us all 
down to the level of primitive magic 
and ignorant helpless subservience to a 
ruthlessly priestly system.” 


If fears like these are current — and 
evidence indicates that they are—the edi- 
tors of The Commonweal have rendered 
a distinct service by publishing the se- 
ries of articles which make up this book. 
The combined effort of a number of 
highly articulate Catholics, it should 
help to still some of this nightmare 
panic. While we must admit that in in- 
stances this may be a minority report, 
since selections from other Catholic pub- 
lications of far greater influence would 
produce a strikingly different version of 
“Catholicism in America,” the book does 
give the lie to any assumptions of un- 
varying Catholic unanimity on all issues. 
That alone is a great contribution, and 
it may take added value by bringing to 
a Catholic reading public a new picture 
of what Catholicism in America could 
be—and, for the most part, should be. 

Taken in its entirety, the book and 
its contributors might be too entranced 
by the virtues of “pluralism” and too 
fearful of the vice of “separatism.” 
There is no denial that the Catholic in 
American society must respect the legi- 
timate rights and essential dignity of his 
fellow citizens of varying religious per- 
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suasion. But we must not forget that 
there is another danger to be avoided, 
the danger of segmentalization of the 
Catholic personality. In the field of pol- 
itics, the implications of moral judgment 
may extend a bit further than the pres- 
ent writers allow. Catholics have a right 
to expect Catholic legislators to operate 
according to certain basic moral princi- 
ples; therefore, they might well support 
and elect such legislators precisely for 
such reason. Legislation to end _ inter- 
racial injustice would be a case in point. 
Catholics as electors and Catholics as 
legislators might be obliged to produce 
such legislation, even if such action 
seems to impose Catholic moral judg- 
ments upon a pluralistic society which 
might be perfectly satisfied with a dis- 
criminatory status quo. Indeed, the im- 
plications of Catholic moral principles 
might extend over the whole field of 
social legislation; if so, the Catholic 
would have to approach his civic respon- 
sibility as a Catholic, not only as a citi- 
zen. 

As is probably inevitable in a project 
of this nature, there is some irregularity 
of content that could have been im- 
proved by more critical editing. This re- 
viewer was particularly impressed by the 
Marciniak and Willock articles; on the 
other hand, he could see little justifi- 
cation in relevance or quality for the 
von Kuehnelt - Leddihn contribution. 
The two non-Catholic contributions—by 


Reinhold Niebuhr and Will Herberg— 
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Granville Hicks: Better to be an 
ex-Communist than a Communist 


deserve broadest circulation and carefy| 
consideration by all Catholics who coy) 
benefit from seeing themselves as others 
see them in this most crucial context of 
the contemporary American scene, 


Ex-Communist’s View 
Of Communist Problem 
Wuere We Came Out, by Granville 

Hicks. Viking Press. 250 pp. $3.50, 

Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 
Here is the tale of a man: “I joined the 
party because, as a convinced Marxig, 
I was in agreement with what I believed 
to be its ultimate aim.” In a sense this js 
the key to the book. Mr. Hicks, the jn. 
tellectual, with cold reason indicted the 
values of business civilization and, on 
the other hand, accepted the aims of the 
Communists on faith basically divorced 
from reason. Today, he appears to have 
returned to a rational approach as his 
analysis of Communist intellectuals in 
the 1930's proves. Here he points out 
that the influence of these intellectuals 
was undoubtedly disproportionate to 
their numbers but that it was not an 
unlimited influence as has been so often 
stated. 

In the chapters “What We Fight’ 
and “What We Defend” the issues are 
perhaps made too simple. Is the world 
revolution of Marxism simply indistin- 
guishable from Russian imperialism? If 
it is then Hicks must disavow his own 
experience and that of others to whomit 
was a faith. “What We Defend” leaves 
one a little apprehensive that perhaps 
the major thing we defend is our ability 
to “come closer than any other nation 
to abolishing poverty.” 

As to be expected we find such chap 
ters as “Shall We Investigate” and “Peo- 
ple Get Hurt.” These chapters add very 
little to an already flooded market. There 
is the reiteration that even if we caught 
all the Communists at home, the prob 
lems of world peace remain, and that 
the only way to combat propaganda is 
by counter propaganda. It is in just such 
truisms that Hicks portrays confusion. 
In speaking of retarded liberals and 
fake liberals he is adamant. They must 
“be free to say what they want to say.” 
In speaking of conservatives he gives 
them the same freedom but qualified by 
this admonition, “They have a respons 
bility to truth.” Might not all be sub 
ject to this “responsibility to truth”? 

A valuable chapter is “Renegades and 
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Informers.” Here the problems of the 
exCommunist are analyzed and the de- 
mand for some method of making them 
acceptable once again is etched against 
the principle that “it is better for a man 
to be an ex-Communist than a Com- 
munist.” It is perhaps an oddity that the 
glution to this problem finds Hicks 
turning to the example of the Catholic 


Church. 


General Clark’s Views 
Of Korea and the Army 
From THE DaNuBE TO THE YALU, by 

Mark W. Clark. Harper. 379 pp. 

$5.00. 

Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 
This book is chiefly an account of Gen- 
eral Mark Clark’s part in the Korean 
War and his reflections on current 
American military affairs. General Clark 
writes clearly, and has the valuable tal- 
ent of stripping problems to their essen- 
tial elements and proposing solutions as 
lucid and as simple as his colloquial, 
readable style. What he writes has for 
the most part already been told in press 
despatches, but his book is nevertheless 
of some value as a narrative. 

Since what he has done is so well 
known, his book’s chief interest lies in 
his account of what he thinks. He is 
frmly of the opinion that infantry is 
indispensable in warfare and that, to 
overcome the Communist world’s supe- 
fiority in numbers, as many non-com- 
batant military positions as possible 
should be filled by women. He pro- 
poses the drafting of unmarried girls, 
and one must agree such a step would 
certainly accelerate the rate of American 
marriages, even more certainly the rate 
of American births. Such obvious con- 
sequences he does not mention any more 
than he defines what he means by un- 
married. Does the term include the wid- 
owed and the divorced? After money has 
been spent on their training are the 
“demoiselles sans peur et sans reproche” 
to be allowed to marry and then be 
discharged as soon as the normal biolog- 
ical consequences of matrimony ensue? 

General Clark is also of the Creiter- 
ated) opinion that the welfare of our 
country would be greatly advanced if 
every infantryman were to be ceremoni- 
ously handed his rifle by his command- 
ing general and then allowed, nay com- 
pelled, to keep it throughout the dura- 
tion of his service and the balance of 
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L. S. B. Leakey: Land is the 
crux of the Kikuyu problem 


his natural life, if any. His experience 
in dealing with the Communists has 
convinced him they are mendacious 
blackguards who only understand the 
meaning of force. He agrees with Gen- 
eral McArthur that our government 
could have won the war in Korea (he 
never pretends it was a police action), 
and he thinks President Rhee’s attitude 
toward the Armistice may have been 
right, but he is not quite sure. 

Such are the opinions of this capable 
officer and patently honest man, opin- 
ions that could have been compressed 
into the compass of a letter to an editor. 
Coming from such a source they com- 
mand the courtesy of interest. 


Mau Mau Terrorism 

Traced to Its Source 

Mau Mau anp THE Kikuyu, by L. S. B. 
Leakey. John Day. 115 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by John J. O’Connor 


The author of this small book, the son 
of Christian missionaries, was born and 
bred among the Kikuyu people. He 
speaks the Kikuyu language and _ be- 
lieves that the present Mau Mau trou- 
bles need never have happened. 

The first of the book’s two parts gives 
a summary of some of the more impor- 
tant social and religious customs and be- 
liefs of the Kikuyu tribe, the backbone 
of the Mau Mau terror, as they were 
before the white man came and until 
about the time of the outbreak of World 
War I. 





In the second part Dr. Leakey shows 
how the breakdown of Kikuyu law, cus- 
tom, religious beliefs and the training 
of young people, and the substitution of 
either modifications or new ideas has led 
to a transitional state of affairs which 
Mau Mau could exploit. 

Land is the crux of the problem. From 
the Kikuyu viewpoint, none of the rights 
acquired in Kikuyu lands by white set- 
tlers» were considered as vesting owner- 
ship in the newcomers. From the Brit- 
ish point of view, the original transac- 
tions were wholly valid and had been 
made in absolute good faith. 

The Kikuyu territory today inade- 
quately supports a very large population. 
The first Kikuyu political organization, 
from which Mau Mau evolved, demand- 
ed a return of lands “which the white 
man has stolen from us.” 

What can be done to remove some of 
the legitimate grievances of the Kikuyu 
people? Additional land must somehow 
be found to satisfy the needs of the 
tribe. The present policy relative to na- 
tive wages and housing in the towns 
will have to be radically altered. Educa- 
tional reforms that will emphasize the 
character training of the old days are 
imperative. Racial discrimination will 
have to be abandoned. Dr. Leakey also 
favors birth control, on the general prin- 
cipal, perhaps, that every sort of remedy 
should be tried. 


Growing Revolution 

In Awakened Africa 

BEFORE THE AFRICAN StoRM, by John 
Cookson. Bobbs - Merrill. 279 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by Richard J]. Houk 


To a tragically high percentage of Amer- 
icans Africa is truly “the Dark Conti- 
nent.” Our concept of the world’s sec- 
ond largest continent is largely a hodge- 
podge of ideas based on grade-school 
geography texts and trips to the zoo, 
ideas entirely outmoded and dangerous- 
ly delinquent. The events of the last 
decade have focused the spotlight of 
world concern upon Africa. Much of 
this increased interest is the result of 
the current revolution in Africa. Indus- 
try has suddenly made neighbors of 
primitive jungle huts and modern resi- 
dential districts. The patterns of native 
life are being modified as the Negro 
peoples see other races enjoying a richer 
life—one which they want, too. The 
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African revolution is a complete one: 
pressure for a greater political participa- 
tion and for a better economic life is in- 
creasing in every territorial unit on the 
continent. 

Before the African Storm is a most 
incomplete attempt to report on the 
varying aspects of a continent in revolu- 
tion. Cookson’s account of conditions in 
the Belgian Congo, the Union of South 
Africa and certain British-ruled_terri- 
tories is well done; his picture of how 
the Belgians have turned their Congo 
territory into one of the most highly de- 
veloped areas on the continent is quite 
revealing. But his material on French 
territories is spotty and there is no valid 
explanation of his claim to describe con- 
ditions in all of Africa inasmuch as the 
valuable Portuguese territories receive 
practically no space in this account. Nor 
is his account incomplete only in its 
territorial coverage; he devotes almost 
no attention to the impact of Christian 
missionary efforts upon the primitive 
peoples. This is unfortunate for this im- 
pact may well determine the direction 
which the African storm will take. A 
continent largely Christian will surely 
add much to the well-being of all the 
globe. A continent largely communist 
Cand the chances of this happening are 
too great to be overlooked) will surely 
make the preservation of international 
peace an impossible task. 


More Barbs from Diary 

Of the Old Curmudgeon 

Tue Secret Diary oF Harorp L. 
Icxes, Vol. II, The Inside Struggle. 
Simon and Schuster. 759 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Bob Senser 
In his twelve-year career as Secretary of 


Interior, New Dealer Harold L. Ickes 
enjoyed nothing better than needling 
his opponents. His 6,000,000-word diary 
was written to make sure that his barbs 
would not be interred with his bones. 
In The Inside Struggle, a 335,000- 
word tome spanning 1936-1939, Ickes 
saves his sharpest criticism for two key 
men of the administration, Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, and 
John Nance Garner, Vice President. 
Garner to him was a traitorous Southern 
conservative “sticking his knife into the 
President’s back.” He saw Wallace as 
“a selfish and not too forthright individ- 
ual who is so consumed with his po- 
litical ambitions that there isn’t any- 


thing he wouldn’t do to advance him. 
self.” 

Secretary Ickes agreed with the no 
tion that he was the only true liberal jy 
the President's cabinet. His liberal pro 
gram for his own department revolyed 
around an unsuccessful effort to tum 
the Department of Interior into a De 
partment of Conservation, in name 
well as in fact. This inside struggle cop. 
sumes page after page of his diary. Wal. 
lace is painted as the villain of the strug 
gle, chiefly because he wanted the jp. 
Huential Forest Service kept within the 
Department of Agriculture. 

At the end of the volume interest js 
divided between the outbreak of war in 
Europe and Ickes’ question: Will Roos- 
velt finally keep his word and switch 
Forestry to Interior? 

There are other dramas here: Ickes 
campaign to keep the President “fight- 
ing hard” even when Congress rejected 
Roosevelt's proposal for enlarging the 
Supreme Court; Ickes’ back-stage po- 
liticking to see that liberals would be 
named to the Court; his refusal, even 
under pressure from his cabinet col- 
leagues, to sell helium to Nazi Ger 
many; the jockeying that went on for 
the 1940 Presidential nomination. 

As in his first volume, Ickes emerges 
here as a man of strong will, loyal to the 
Chief (F.D.R.), demanding unswerving 
loyality from his own subordinates, 
proud of his record as an administrator, 
and always eager to get recognition for 
that record. 

The abundance of fact and opinion in 
this volume only serves to whet the ap 
petite for the rest of the diary—for the 
third volume, which will be published 
this fall, and especially for the sections 
still being kept secret “until the death 
of some living persons.” 


Study of Comic Books 
Deluging Our Children 
SEDUCTION OF THE INNOCENT, by Fred: 
eric Wertham, M.D. Rinehart. 400 
pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Edward C. Herr 


One of the most important books issued 
during this past year for educators and 
anyone else interested in the youth of 
America is Seduction of the Innocent. 
Dr. Wertham knows of what he speaks; 
his book is the result of seven years of 
scientific investigation based on facts. 
This famous psychiatrist brings the 
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judgment of his psychiatric knowledge 
against the entire comic book industry. 
He specifically aims his sharpest barbs 
at the crime comic books. All comic 
hooks, he says, with their words and ex- 
pletives and balloons are bad for read- 
ing; but not every comic book is bad 
for children’s minds and emotions. His 
study deals with comic books, not news- 
paper comic strips. Comic books are 
most widely read by children; comic 
strips, by adults. Also, comic strips are 
under a censorship exercised by some 
1,500 newspaper editors of the country. 

Throughout this book Dr. Wertham 
proves that the basic ingredients of most 
widely read comic books are violence, 
sadism and cruelty. They have brought 
Nietzsche into the nursery! Yet almost 
in despair the author realizes that most 
adults have no idea of the contents of 
the majority of crime comic books. Par- 
ents, teachers and doctors who were 
asked spoke of comic books as if they 
were fairy tales or stories of folklore. 

The growth of comic books is phe- 
nomenal. In 1947 the crime comic books 
constituted only one-tenth of the total 
comic books published. By 1948 they 
had increased to one-third of the total. 
In 1949 they made up over one-half, 
and in 1954 they form the vast major- 
ity of the 100 million comic books pub- 
lished each month. 

Dr. Wertham’s book is not for chil- 
dren. It is at times repetitious, at times 
tedious, but the total effect is shocking. 
There are sixteen photostatic pages 
taken from actual crime comic books. 
The fourteen chapters deal with the 
method of examination of the books and 
their effect on juvenile delinquents. 
There is a very instructive chapter on 
the influence of comic books on reading. 
Another chapter studies the psychosex- 
ual development of a child and the in- 
fluence of crime books upon it. The ad- 
vertising in these books is examined, 
and details are given of the struggle 
which the author and others have made 
against the crime book industry. 

The final chapter studies methods to 
handle the problem. As Dr. Wertham 
says, there is a whole machinery to pro- 
tect adults from seeing anything obscene 
in movies, in books and even in maga- 
zines, but children are left entirely un- 
protected from crime comic books. They 
are shown crime, delinquency, sexual 
abnormality, but if they succumb to 
these suggestions, their punishment is 
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more severe than that given an adult if 
he strays from the path of virtue. Chil- 
dren are condemned and punished by 
the very adults who permit them to be 
tempted and seduced. 

I have read in the past two weeks 
twenty reviews of Dr. Wertham’s book. 
These reviews were published in our 
daily newspapers and secular magazines. 
Practically every one of these reviews 
answered Dr. Wertham’s argument with 
two simplifications: 1. The comic books 
are no worse in our day than the horror 
stories of earlier years; 2. To try to cen- 
sor the crime comic books would bring 
results worse than allowing the books 
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.. . for twentieth-century children 


to circulate freely. I really do not think 
these reviewers read Dr. Wertham’s 
book. I do not see how they could and 
still claim that the modern crime comic 
books have any basis for comparison 
with old-time horror stories. 

I do not know the exact answer to the 
question of censorship for crime comic 
books. We Americans hate censorship 
and accept it only where there is a ques- 
tion of our physical welfare as in war- 
time. But certainly we are not dealing 
here with suppression of ideas, but with 
a war against the souls of our children. 
If there is ever any reason for censor- 
ship, I think we have it in the crime 
comic books which are truly seducing 
the youth of our nation. 


Literary Forerunners 

Of “Slick” Magazines 

Vitcains GAtore, by Mary Noel. Mac- 
millan. 320 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by David Young 


The weekly story papers of the nine- 
teenth century were the literary fore- 
runners of today’s “slick-paper” maga- 
zines. In their pages such authors as 
Ned Buntline and Professor Ingraham 
(“He is tremendous—really tremendous. 
I think we may say that he writes the 
worst novels ever written by anybody,” 
wrote Longfellow in 1838) turned out 
chapter after endless chapter about such 
varied characters as Buffalo Bill, Merci- 
less Ben the Hair-Lifter and Bertha Bas- 
comb, the Sewing-Machine Girl. 

From a study of these weeklies Mary 
Noel has brought forth much interest- 
ing material. “No one,” she points out, 
“would go to the story papers for a true 
picture of life and manners of the nine- 
teenth century any more than one 
would go to Hollywood for that purpose 
in the twentieth century. But the ideals 
presented were of real importance in 
their relation to their time. The ideals 
of the real world were not themselves 
changed in the world of story-paper fic- 
tion—they were simply realized.” Thus 
along with the history of the develop- 
ment of these papers we find interest- 
ing observations on the Christianity of 
the times, the beginnings of secularism 
in this country, attitudes towards la- 
bor, women’s rights, gambling, smoking, 
drinking and dueling. In the pages of 
these papers heroes had to be complete- 
ly good and even villains were allowed 
only certain recognized villainies. Yet 
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within the prescribed limitations of the 
day the authors twisted and turned to 
squeeze the maximum of the sensational 
from their plots. Readers were willing 
to accept a harrowing series of experi- 
ences piled upon the heroine if, for ex- 
ample, at the end of them she awoke 
to find they had all been a bad dream 
from which she was able to draw a 
heavily moral lesson. 

The author of the book concludes that 
“some of this story-paper literature was 
veiled vulgarity; some of it was harm- 
less sentiment; some of it, perhaps, was 
a sign of vague unrest and social curi- 
osity.” Today it is of interest solely be- 
cause of the view it offers of nineteenth- 
century manners and mores. Interesting 
as much of this material is, it is unfor- 
tunately presented in a pedestrian style 
and with little selection. The banalities 
of the stories lose their interest and re- 
vert to the banal when quoted at too 
great a length. 


A Princess’ Hospital 
In Communist Romania 
HosprraL OF THE QuEEN’s Heart, by 

Ileana, Princess of Romania. Rine- 

hart. 310 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 
Hospital of the Queen’s Heart is the in- 
spired name of that institution fleetingly 
mentioned in I Live Again, the life story 
of Her Royal Highness, Princess Ileana 
of Romania. It is a truly meaningful 
monument chosen to honor the memory 
of Queen Marie of Romania, Ileana’s 
mother. 

Devoted to the service of humanity, 
especially in the nursing field, as both 
women were, the hospital, reflecting this 
love, assumes a destiny denied mere 
conventional shafts and _ structures. 
Growing from a tiny unit under the 
guidance of its founder, department 
after department materialized until, 
even under Communist domination, it 
had assumed the position of the lead- 
ing hospital in Romania. Stark courage, 
undeviating devotion, utter selflessness, 
the truest expression of humanitarian 
ideals, and a Christian understanding 
of the dignity of suffering both in soul 
and body mark the founder and her ex- 
traordinary staff. 

Total confusion gripped Romania in 
1944 when Ileana returned to Bran, a 
small Carpathian mountain town where 
she owned a little castle given her by 
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her mother. Not a trained nurse she de- 
cided nonetheless that to open a hospital 
and to assist the many wounded soldiers 
surging back and forth across the shat- 
tered country would be her most valu- 
able assistance to the nation. 

One particularly horrifying instance 
of Communist activity came to Ileana’s 
attention when she went to Bucharest 
in a frenzied effort to secure blood need- 
ed to combat a typhoid epidemic sweep- 
ing Bran and its environs, a situation 
denied by the Communist health ofh- 
cials. 

. .. Bucharest has to provide sixteen tons 
of blood for the Russian Army this month. 
Sixteen tons! I was aghast! . . . For six- 
teen days they forcibly took blood from 
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Princess Ileana, from frontispiece 
of “Hospital of the Queen’s Heart” 





every man, woman, and child . . . irrespec- 
tive of age, physical condition, or blood 
group. No tests were made, nor were the 
helpless donors typed. 


Possibly the most moving part of the 
book is Ileana’s goodbyes to the patients 
and staff when her departure from Ro- 
mania was imperative. 


Economic Problems 

Ernics 1x A Business Society, by 
Marquis Childs and Douglas Cater. 
Harper. 190 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Matthew J. Flood 


Shortly after World War II, the Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life 


of the Federal Councils of Churches— 


central Protestant clearing house for the 
U.S.A.—began piloting a long, many. 
sided study of the relationship betwee, 
religion and economics. Six extensive te. 
ports have already been produced; the 
present volume is a brief “interpretation 
and reflection” on the work to date. 

A brief sketch of the economic his. 
tory of the western world down from 
the Middle Ages, through the era when 
social Protestantism identified virtue 
with material success, culminates in te. 
vival of the Protestant social conscience 
at the turn of the present century, 
Sharply portrayed are the present day 
conflicts in loyalty which engulf us all- 
union vs. employer; company vs. fam- 
ily on the one hand and community on 
the other; local interests vs. national, and 
our country vs. the world. 

Characteristically, dogmatism is con- 
sciously and rigorously avoided. There 
are few basic tenets, and no solutions. 





“Ethics” as a term in this context is mis 
leading—reduced from a system of moral 
principle to a mere emotion. 

Unfortunately, Ethics in a Business 
Society has no value for Catholics, ex- 
cept members of the chip-on-shoulder 
school seeking a ripe target. It does illus- 
trate, however, the poverty of Protestant 
thought, and should make us appreciate 
the depth and vitality of our own her 
itage—not in smugness, but in sympathy 
for a brethren who, with immense good- 
will, also fight the same battle against 
secularism, but in the dusk and without 
armor. 


A Mother’s Days 
With First Child 
CuiLp witH A Frowenr, by Elda Bossi. 

Translated by C. J. Richards. Mace- 

millan. 205 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Margery Frisbie 
To write about life’s small miracles with 
understanding and charm is a difficult 
task. Elda Bossi describes her day-to-day 
experiences with her first child in uni 
versal terms to which every mother will 
respond. 

In the first pages the author expresses 
the wonder of the first days of mother- 
hood, and her happiness is so great that 
it has a touch of anxiety in it. Her 
daughter is too beautiful a present, she 
cries. 

With many a gentle dig at the “well- 
known pediatrician who wrote the 
book,” she speaks knowingly, almost 
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from the baby’s viewpoint, of the de- 
lights of nursing — “warm sweet foun- 
tain’”—rocking, sucking a finger. “He too 
needs . . . some small vice.” 

The author is trying to make her 
daughter a humanist. Her first lesson: 
joy. Each day she takes her on an ex- 
citing trip through the house pointing 
out all the beautiful objects. They re- 
cite childish verses together until the 
three-year-old is reciting her own rhym- 
ing ditties. And the child, like all chil- 
dren, has many wise observations to 
make. 

Elda Bossi’s lesson for other parents 
is simple: “For a time let us show our 
children the noble, bright, pure side of 
everything . . . whoever has learned 
from childhood to uncover the most 
carefully hidden beauty has the secret 
of rediscovering it every hour of the day 
and every day of life.” 


Posthumous Poems of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Mine THE Harvest, by Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. Harper. 140 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Anthony J]. Vader 

When young Edna St. Vincent Millay 
startled the literary world with her early 
poem “Renasceice,” it was thought that 
anew feminine star was coming into 
sight. But the star was just an old style 
of poetry with a new name—a super- 
nova which burned out quickly. 

This last volume of poems by Miss 
Millay is very disappointing. The twen- 
ty-year-old poetess of the Infinity and 
Beatitude of /with God in “Renascence” 
became a self-centered, sad and pessimis- 
tic scribbler of verse. As orte reads this 
book of poems which Edna Millay was 
preparing at the time of her death Cand 
which was published by her sister Nor- 
ma Millay), these impressions come: 

1. Although her training and self- 
education had been of the best, she did 
not absorb its culture, which could have 
given her the nobility of the work of 
art, but merely satisfied her own emo- 
tionalism. After we read her poetry, 
there is not even an emotional, let alone 
an intellectual, satisfaction. 

2. As we read poem after poem deal- 
ing with shallow emotions, we wonder 
if she ever knew Beauty (as she claims 
in Sonnet 2). Something hurt her in 
her youth, as she expresses in the poem 
“Who hurt you so,/ My dear?/ Who, 
long ago/ When you were very young 
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. , and so she never trusted either 
friends or beauty. If she did appreciate 
beauty, she has not expressed it well. 
She went so far as to disclaim any rela- 
tionship between truth and beauty. 

3. Miss Millay was a very sad and 
unsettled woman. Her pessimistic con- 
clusions to her only long poem in this 
book, “Journal,” could be summed up 
thus, “why bother to learn, nothing sat- 
isfies.” In her sonnet “Pain” we feel that 
at last she finds herself. In every section 
of the book she is preoccupied with 
death, and yet while reading the poems 
we feel sorry for her—not with her. 

Despite the poor quality of the book, 
her sonnets, as usual, are her best. Some 
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other good poems are, “Of what impor- 
tance, O my lovely girls’; “Few come 
this way, not that the darkness”; “The 
Strawberry Shrub”; and “The Parsi 


Woman.” 


A Whole Nation Swept 
From Catholic Church 
Tue REFORMATION IN ENGLAND, Vol. 

II, by Philip Hughes. Macmillan. 366 

pp. $7.50. 

Review by Sr. Mary Ambrose, B.V.M. 
This second volume of Father Philip 
Hughes’ The Reformation in England 
spans the closing years of the reign of 
Henry VIII, the Protestanting policies 
under the weak, sickly boy-king Edward 





VI, and the five momentous years of the 
Catholic Restoration under Mary Tu- 
dor. Against the traditional interpreta- 
tion made through 400 years by schol- 
ars and historians who conditioned and 
propagated the record of England’s de- 
fection from the Faith in the sixteenth 
century, Father Hughes has launched 
a formidable attack. The author’s four 
positions of penetration give telling ad- 
vantage to his evaluation of the era and 
the tragic movements during which the 
Established Church of England came 
into being. 

In the first place, Father Hughes fo- 
cuses attention on the undeniable im- 
pact and interaction of economic, social, 
national and international forces and 
power-politics on the establishment of 
the English State Church. Secondly, he 
presents a keen, careful analysis of the 
religious tenets subtly formulated by 
Thomas Cranmer and imposed on the 
English people by Parliament and the 
Crown. This detailed examination of 
beliefs as set forth in The Bishop’s Book 
(1537), The King’s Book (1543), The 
Book of Homilies (1547) and The Book 
of Common Prayer (1552) established 
beyond dispute the deliberate determina- 
tion of Cranmer to destroy Catholicism 
in the English realm. He so firmly root- 
ed the seed of Protestant Supremacy, 
that the Catholic Restoration under 
Mary failed to break its grip; when 
Mary died in 1558, it ripened quickly 
to full harvest under Elizabeth’s en- 
dorsement. By 1603, Cranmer’s objective 
was fact; he had made England Prot- 
estant to the core. 

Thirdly, the author’s scholarly dissec- 
tion of the web of international intrigue 
woven around the unhappy Mary and 
her five eventful years of Queenship is 
the climax of The Reformation in Eng- 
land. These chapters set in high relief 
the character and motives of Mary Tu- 
dor, the role of Reginald, Cardinal Pole, 
and the wickedness, scandal and tragedy 
of the Marian policy of executing her- 
etics. They offer, also, a challenging in- 
dictment of the veracity of John Foxe’s 
famous unchecked, uncorroborated Book 
of the Martyrs. 

The author's fourth vantage point 
rests upon his new conclusions. Father 
Hughes forces his reader to draw care- 
fully defined judgments concerning men 
such as Stephen Gardiner, Edward Sey- 
mour, Duke of Somerset, Thomas Cran- 
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Northumberland. His dispassionate di 
agnosis of character and policy here is 
incisively penetrating. 

Four interesting documents are in 
cluded in the appendix: The Heresies 
Proscribed, 1530; An Extract from the 
Report of the Venetian Ambassador in 
London, Giovanni Michiel to the Doge 
and Senate of Venice, 1557; The Her 
etical Past of the Judges of the Marian 
Persecution, 1555; and a Letter of Con 
demnation of a Heretic by Cranmer, 
1551. 

The reader will find The Reforma 
tion in England a gripping account of 
an historical period when a whole na 
tion, known for centuries as the Dowry 
of Mary, was swept from the Catholic 
Church by a minority group of un 
scrupulous, ambitious men to whom the 
end justified any means. The student of 
history will appreciate especially the ave 
nues of research opened up by Father 
Hughes, and the new approach to the 
checkered controversial record of Tudor 
England’s defection. Such re-evaluation 
and re-writing has been long overdue. 


Canadian Headquarters 

Of the Jesuit Martyrs 

SarnTE-Marre AMonc THE Hurons, by 
Wilfrid and Elsie McLeod Jury. Ox 
ford University Press. 128 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.]. 


Unlike the dull reading that descrip 
tions of excavations often make, this lit 
tle book is supremely interesting. It is 
the story of a group of people enthusias 
tically seeking to uncover the relics of 
what was once the headquarters of the 
Jesuit Martyrs in Canada—Sainte-Marie 
aux-Hurons. Here lived and died John 
de Brebeuf and Gabriel Lalemant, to- 
gether with their brethren and many 
other Europeans. 

The authors describe minutely all that 
they uncovered in five years of hard toil: 
digging, clearing, identifying. They 
weave into their narrative the story of 
the heroic Jesuits who lived here with 
their Huron and some Algonquin In- 
dians. They served these red men spir- 
itually, cared for them in their temporal 
needs, and helped them to build decent 
dwellings. For the most part these In- 
dians were finally exterminated by their 
savage enemies, the Iroquois. 

Wilfrid Jury and his wife, Elsie Mc- 
Leod Jury, divided the labor involved 
in their undertaking. The latter did 
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the research in various contemporary 
sources, especially the Jesuit Relations 
and later testimony, to enable them to 
reconstruct the life of civilized and edu 
cated Europeans dwelling in the wilds 
of Canada among rude savages. The for 
mer undertook the harder, manual part 
of the work. With their helpers they 
excavated much to their satisfaction. 
They discovered wonderful construc 
tions, including a canal not unlike those 
just then being built in old France, with 
locks to control the flow of the water. 
There were relics of a chapel, a hos 
pital, and other buildings which showed 
European concepts of construction com 
bined with native Huron ideas. Photo 
graphs of the present appearance of the 
region, and of some of the toools and 
implements which were unearthed fill 
several pages of plates. Interspersed in 
the narrative are several outline maps 
and drawings of what the original struc- 
tures looked like. 

The narrative style of the book not 
only is clear and interesting, but mani- 
fests the enthusiastic and sympathic 
spirit of the research staff. 


Civil War Diaries 

InsmpE Lincoxin’s Casinet, Civil War 
Diaries of Salmon P. Chase, edited 
by David Donald. Longmans, Green. 
342 pp. $6.50. 
Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 

These diaries, kept by Salmon P. Chase 


who served as Lincoln’s Secretary of the 
y 


Treasury from March, 1861, until June 
30, 1864, do not present an unbroken 
narrative. Chase did not start keeping a 
diary until December 9, 1861, so that 
the reader is without Chase’s views con- 
cerning the early months of the war, and 
then once started he often neglected it 
for months at a time. Nevertheless one 
learns much about the influence, or at 
times lack of influence, of the cabinet 
upon Lincoln, and also about the in- 
fluence in general of the members of 
the cabinet. 

One is amazed at the tendency shown 
by cabinet members to interfere in mat: 
ters that actually were not their busi- 
ness. Chase, for example, was continu: 
ally interfering in military matters, but 
it must be added that he thought he 
had a right to do so because he was 
busily engaged in raising the funds re 
quired for the military campaigns. He 
makes clear, too, that cabinet meetings 
were held infrequently. The meetings, 
when held, were often unrelated to 
important matters. Lincoln evidently 
believed that the conduct of the wat 
was not one of the main concerns of 
his so-called advisers. Even with such 
an important state paper as the so 
called Emancipation Proclamation, 
Chase makes it clear that Lincoln was 
not influenced to any marked degree by 
the opinions of the cabinet members. 

Chase and Lincoln evidently respect- 
ed one another, but Chase’s perennial 
desire for the presidency irritated Lin- 
coln and was presumably one of the 
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main reasons why Lincoln was relieved 
when Chase left the cabinet in June, 
1964. The diary makes clear the opposi- 
tion that Lincoln encountered from 
many prominent Republicans when he 
sought renomination in 1864. Lincoln's 
respect for Chase's abilities presumably 
caused Lincoln to appoint Chase as 
Chief Justice on December 6, 1864, fol- 
lowing the death of Roger B. Taney on 
the preceding October 12th. This was 
a position that Chase had long desired 
and he was accordingly grateful to Lin- 
coln for it. 

Students of the Civil War period will 
he indebted to David Donald for havy- 
ing so well edited these diaries, only 
fragments of which had ever before ap- 
peared in print. 


Copperhead-Confederate 

Underground in the North 

ConFEDERATE AGENT, by James D. 
Horan. Crown. 326 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


Mr. Horan is to be congratulated on a 
good account of the Copperhead-Con- 
federate underground in the North dur- 
ing the Civil War, written with partic- 
ular reference to the activities of the 
then Captain Thomas H. Hines, sub- 
sequently Chief Justice of Kentucky. It 
is to be regretted that his publishers 
have endeavored to secure a wider sale 
for a worthwhile contribution to a sec- 
ondary aspect of the Civil War by claim- 
ing Captain Hines almost destroyed the 
Union from within, almost brought IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Ohio into the Con- 
federacy, set New York City afire and 
brought Chicago to the verge of rebel- 
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Captain Thomas Hines: His ambi- 
tion was to set New York City afire 
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lion. Mr. Horan quotes Lincoln as say- 
ing “these young Confederates have 
caused the government annoyance and 
expense’”—an appraisal of the political 
and military consequences of their thrill- 
ing and romantic adventures which the 
author has failed to prove inaccurate. 

The attempt of Hines and his asso- 
ciates to set New York City afire result- 
ed in the destruction of several hotels 
and damage to others. The Copperheads, 
“an aimless, bragging mob who could 
be dispersed by a company of trained 
solders,” to quote Mr. Horan, were im- 
portant only in their opposition to Lin- 
coln at the polls. The Confederate be- 
lief that a proportion of the Northern 
Democrats would successfully betray 
their country was born of that moral 
myopia amidst a general provinciality of 
outlook which made it impossible for 
them to appreciate how deep-rooted and 
ineradicable opposition to slavery and 
loyalty to country were. 

Mr. Horan has the art of bringing his 
characters to life. Hines is a vivid fig- 
ure, and so is the rascally English sol- 
dier of fortune, Grenfel, whose death 
attempting to escape from the Dry Tor- 
tugas, where he was most cruelly treat- 
ed, excites commiseration. Fortune was 
kinder to Hines, who lived with suc- 
cess and died in honor. Yet both men 
deserved to be hanged, for violation of 
the laws of war multiplies its horrors 
immeasurably. 


The Early Congresses 


Tue Founpinc Fatuers, by Nathan 
Schachner. Putnam. 630 pp. $6.00. 


Review by Sr. Mary Ambrose, B.V.M. 


The Founding Fathers are not only 
those. patriotic leaders who signed the 
Constitution of the United States; they 
are, also, the lesser men of our first 
American Congresses; whom _ John 
Adams once testily called “the company 
of engine men” whose _ occupation 
seemed to be “to spout cold water upon 
their own habitation.” With this thesis, 
Nathan Schachner apparently concurs 
in his study and portrayal of the men, 
great and small, who forged the U.S. 
government. 

The Founding Fathers covers the 
Washington and John Adams adminis- 
trations. In these years (1789-1801) the 
problems facing our new American gov- 
ernment were staggering. Congress as- 
sumed the burden of their solution, yet, 
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(1) PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE by Jacques Mari- 
tain. In this brilliant essay Jacques Maritain an- 
swers questions that are basic to the dispute be- 
tween philosophy and the sciences: What is the 
philosophy of nature? How is it related to the 
sciences on the one hand and to metaphysics on 
the other? 


= THE STUMBLING BLOCK by Francois Mauriac. 
he testament of an internationally famous Cath- 
olic layman. He sets down, in his declining years, 
his thoughts on the things of earth that make up 
the human comment on it; he argues for a demo- 
cratic Christianity and a militant rae 


[] MODERN SCIENCE AND GOD by P. J. Mc- 
Laughlin. The Papal Allocution to the Pontifical 
Academy of Science on November 22, 1951, is a 
historic document which has aroused wide inter- 
est, particularly among students and men of sci- 
ence of all nations and creeds, in a new transla- 
tion, along with explanatory notes. $2.75 


i THE TWO SOVEREIGNTIES by Joseph Lecler. 
he author, a professor at the Paris Institut Cath- 
olique and the editor of Etudes, discusses the 
Church’s attitude toward the sovereignty of the 
State. $3.75 


(1) THE FACE OF THE HEAVENLY MOTHER by 
Josef Cerdinal Mindszenty. A moving, important 
book, by no means limited to Catholic readers, in 
which Cardinal Mindszenty dips into ancient and 
medieval history for examples of motherly influ- 
ence on mankind. $3.00 


THE ENIGMA OF THE HEREAFTER by Paul 
iwek. What happens with us after we have 
breathed our last? This problem has never ceased 
for passionate Man. 

Different ideas have been offered in the course 
of the centuries. What is the scientific value of 
these solutions? The author, a professor at Ford- 
ham University, tries to answer this great ber tirt 


(1 VATICAN ART by Karl Ipser. An authoritative 
book on the art collection of the Vatican. Com- 
prehensive and graphic selections with descriptive 
text. The book is designed to acquaint the reader 
with some of the most outstanding works of art 
produced in all ages—Ancient Egypt, the Etrus- 
cans, Classical Greece and Rome, Early and Me- 
dieval Christianity are represented on these pages. 
160 half-tone illustrations. $7.50 


C) THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES by Beryl Smalley. Changes in the organiza- 
tion, technique, and purpose of Biblical studies in 
northwestern Europe, from the Carolingian revival 
to about 1300 are surveyed in this work. $7.50 


[1] ESSAY ON HUMAN LOVE by Jean Guitton. The 
author, erudite French theologian and philosopher, 
brings to his subject years of study and contem- 
plation, tested by the fire of experience in a con- 
centration camp where men talked freely, suffered 
deeply, and yearned openly for human love. $4.50 


C) THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE by J. G. Da- 
vies. This work is provided with some forty-five 
ground pians and is also plentifully illustrated 
with plates of the churches and objects discussed. 
There is a map showing the relevant sites, a bib- 
liography and a glossary. 75 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE ARTS edited by Dago- 
ert D. Runes and Harry G. Schrickel. An authori- 
tative, comprehensive compendium of all the arts, 
of all times and all places. Monumental in con- 
ception and scope, more than one hundred au- 
thorities collaborated in its preparation. 1100 
pages. $10.00 


(1 CULTS AND CREEDS IN GRAECO - ROMAN 
EGYPT by H. Idris Bell. In this book the veteran 
scholar Sir Harold Idris Bell describes the inter- 
esting light that the study of the papyri throws 
upon the confused history of religion in Egypt in 
Graeco-Roman times, and especially upon oor 
Christian History. $4.7 
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the first Congress, indeed, were fully 
aware of the responsibilities they had 
assumed.” Experience was to prove not 
merely the best but the most exacting 
teacher. 

Mr. Schachner follows a chronolog- 
ical pattern, introducing, interrupting 
and interlacing events as they occurred. 
The result is effective; the reader ex- 
periences the perplexing confusions and 
charged tensions which so manifestly 
characterized those first congresses. 
Men of the calibre, genius, strength, 
courage and vision of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Adams, Hamilton, Marshall and 
Madison, moved from one narrowly 
averted danger to another, fought for 
the survival of the national union and 
won, but only at the price of the down- 
fall of the Federalists and the repudia- 
tion of the blue-print of government so 
carefully wrought by delegates for na- 
tional planning. The Federalists went 
down in defeat; Jeffersonian republican- 
ism, capitalizing on the social discontent 
of those uncertain formative years, tri- 
umphed. This fact the author spotlights 
in an interesting and vivid manner. Yet 
the reader searches, unhappily in vain, 
for a fair appraisal of the political think- 
ing and philosophy of the Federalist 
group who fathered the Constitution, 
and who, despite defeat, had forced on 
the Democrat-Republicans by 1800 a via 
media. 

The Founding Fathers is interestingly 
written history, scholarly in its method- 
ology, entertaining and enjoyable. 


The Men Who Go 

Hunting for Whales 

Or Wua es AND Men, by R. B. Rob- 
ertson. Knopf. 300 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 

Robert Blackwood Robertson is a psy- 


chiatrist with a chronic case of itchy 
foot. Before signing on as senior medical 
officer of a large whaling expedition for 
the 1950-51 season he had served with 
the British Red Cross in the Italo-Abys- 
sinian War, visited India, Palestine and 
North Africa with the British Army and 
traipsed off to Lebanon on his own after 
the end of World War II. Back in Brit- 
ian, he was a pushover for the whaling 
company’s ad in the British Medical 
Journal. He was of the opinion that the 
12,000 men who spend about eight 
months of each year of their lives a- 
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writes Mr. Schachner, “few members of 
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hunting of the whale would be fascinat- 
ing to know. 

“I found myself committed to the re- 
sponsibility for the health and medical 
welfare of some 650 Scottish and Nor- 
wegian whalemen,” Robertson wrote, 
“with a glorious opportunity to study a 
different type of man, in an environ- 
ment which probably no psychiatrist or 
industrial psychologist has ever visited, 
and which few would realize is of huge 
importance to the modern civilized 
world.” 

To avoid embarrassing his patients 
and shipmates, Robertson fictionalized 
his journal of the expedition to the ex- 
tent that the characters are composites 
rather than identifiable individuals. 
Nevertheless, the characters are vivid. 
Robertson’s medical training sharpened 
his insights without dulling his in- 
stincts; he was able to dissect the per- 
sonalities of his shipmates without miss- 
ing any of the fun of splitting a bottle 
of whiskey with them and listening to 
their yarns of seafaring and whale chas- 
ing. 

The doctor is a skillful journalist. His 
book, partly an expose of the miserable 
living conditions imposed upon the 
whalers by callous ship owners, also 
brings home as an additional trophy a 
clear and absorbing picture of the hunt. 
For modern whaling, despite its factory 
ships, harpoon guns, radar iceberg de- 
tectors and other technical advances, has 


lost little difficulty, danger and romance 
since the days of Moby Dick. 


Causes and Forms 
Of Tyrannical Rule 


Wuy Dicrators?, by George W. B 
Hallgarten. Macmillan. 379 pp. $5.50, 


Reviewed by Walter D. Gray 


The contemporary struggle between 
democratic nations and totalitarian dic. 
tatorship serves to focus our attention 
upon the origins of tyrannical rule. Mr, 
Hallgarten, a severe critic of tyrannical 
governments, describes the causes and 
manifestations of dictatorship which 
have periodically infected the world 
from Grecian antiquity until Malenkoy, 
Dictatorship comprises four basic forms: 
the ultra, the classical, the counter-tey- 
olutionary, and the pseudo-revolution- 
ary. Lenin, Napoleon, Franco, and Hit 
ler, respectively, exemplify these four 
basic types. The author further asserts 
that by examining the socio-economic 
forces causing past and present dictator- 
ships we will be able to determine, in 
advance, conditions favorable to dicta- 
torship. 

Mr. Hallgarten furnishes us with a 
work that is sweeping in its scope, dar- 
ing in its reasoning, and amazing in its 
vast amount of assembled historical 
data. This work, however, cannot be 
said to have unlocked the elusive se- 
crets of dictatorship because it is based 
upon several fallacious assumptions. 

Applying Max Weber’s sociological 
methods the author assumes that by ex- 
amining past events he will be able to 
determine past, present and future con- 
ditions causing dictatorship—an assump- 
tion of questionable validity if one main- 
tains that man possesses a free and not 
a predetermined will. 

Secondly, the author has an um 
changeable idea around which he tries 
to incorporate willy nilly all historical 
phenomena —a practice that not infre- 
quently results in distortion. For exam- 
ple, he avers that Savonarola exempli- 
fied the most extreme form of dictator- 
ship and that Napoleon III, in spite of 
his liberal reforms after 1859, represent- 
ed the prototype of the classical dictator. 

Finally, although no historian would 
deny that economic factors play a sig- 
nificant role in causing historical events, 
this work suggests that they comprise 
almost the sole determinant of historical 
events. 

The work is written in a clear and 
lucid style, and contains a comprehen- 
sive bibliography. 
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by L.C. SHEPPARD 





May, 1954 


MID ALL THE ATTENTION paid in re- 

cent years to the outstanding fig- 
ures in French nineteenth century lit- 
erary history—Flaubert, Zola, Rimbaud, 
Baudelaire, to mention but a few, have 
all had at least one book in English de- 
voted to them in recent years and have 
been written about at length in literary 
reviews — it seems strange that the fig- 
ure of J.-K. Huysmans has been so 
neglected. He has not, of course, been 
neglected in France as reference to a 
bibliography of his life and writings 
would show. (There was a short article 
about Huysmans in the American Bene- 
dictine Review, vol. I, no. 1, pp. 60 fol- 
lowing). I came therefore with consid- 
erable interest to The First Decadent, 
Being the Strange Life of J. K. Huys- 
mans, by James Laver (Faber and Fa- 
ber); it is, so far as I know, the first 
biography in English, but the novels of 
Huysmans are so largely autobiograph- 
ical that the readers of this life may well 
experience the sensation of having read 
much of it before. Des Esseintes and 
Durtal, of course, are Huysmans him- 
self but so also, in lesser degree no 
doubt, are Cyprian in Les Soeurs Va- 
tard, Andre in En Menage and Folan- 
tin in A Vau l’Eau; the evolution of 
Huysmans, more than most, can be 
traced in his books. It is a surprising 
story; beginning with his efforts at pure 
naturalism in the earlier works, through 
A Rebours and aesthetic decadence, the 
satanism of La-Bas to the conversion of 
En Route, and concluding with La 
Cathedrale and L’Oblat which reveal 
his preoccupations with art and the re- 
ligious life, we can follow the strange 
development of Huysmans from natural- 
ism to fervent Catholicism, though at 
times he appears to profess Cin the opin- 
ion of some at least) his own particular 
brand of the latter. There was no doubt, 
however, that his was a genuine and 
sincere conversion. 

Because Huysmans was one of the 
most surprising, if not one of the most 
spectacular, converts of the nineteenth 
century — overshadowing three other 
men of letters who made a somewhat 
dissimilar journey to reach the same 
goal: Francois Coppee, Paul Bourget, 
Ferdinand Brunetiere—his religious po- 
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sition and opinions have for that reason 
attracted particular attention. His pes- 
simism, his preoccupation with the ever- 
lasting stupidity of mankind Chis own 
phrase), though he brings to its consid- 
eration an amused and sometimes toler- 
ant amazement which on occasion soft- 
ens his harsh utterances, his unending 
descriptions of architecture, plainchant, 
the symbolism of jewels, herbs, and any- 
thing else that occurs to him, can be 
borne because he is always searching, a 
stranger in a foreign land, observing, 
noting—in that respect his following of 
Zola left its definitive stamp upon him 
—but unlike the naturalists, in his later 
works, he is trying to find the way out. 
L’Oblat, despite for its hero its unset- 
tling conclusion, shows us the end of 
the journey, the haven reached and 
Durtal appears no more; it was the final 
novel from Huysmans’ pen and, save 
for Les Foules de Lourdes and Trois 
Primitifs, his last book of any impor- 
tance. 


M* Laver has written an intensely 
interesting biography. He brings 
to life Paris of the Left Bank and the 
Latin Quarter (beloved of Huysmans) 
and the whole seething ferment of ideas, 
in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, in a way in which literary bi- 
ographies frequently fail to do. His re- 
search has been wide and he has un- 
earthed several significant facts. His 
analysis of the novels and of the books 
on Lourdes and St. Lydwine is extreme- 
ly useful, making his book an admirable 
introduction to Huymans’ work, but this 
biography, it must be regretted, cannot 
be called definitive. The analysis of the 
novels is not wide enough in scope and 
depth; insufficient research and consid- 
eration are devoted to essential factors 
in Huysmans’ approach and inspiration, 
particularly in connection with his later 
work where his absorbing preoccupation 
with mysticism (especially, though not 
exclusively, of a “northern” brand — 
Ruysbroeck, T aul er, Anne-Catherine 
Emmerich whom he took seriously, for 
instance; he entirely misunderstood St. 
John of the Cross) and his predilections 
for a certain sort of religious art stand 
out on every page. Grunewald occupies 
a significant place in La-Bas, and Trois 


Eglises et Trois Primitifs would also 
have been a fruitful source. 

Inevitably La-Bas receives consider- 
able attention. (For readers unacquaint- 
ed with Huysmans’ work it should be 
explained that it is a novel dealing with 
Satanism practised in Paris in the 
eighties of last century, and is supposed 
to be founded on fact—to what extent 
is a matter of controversy.) Mr. Lavers 
has delved about to some purpose in the 
evidence concerning Satanism in that 
period. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Laver relies almost exclusively on the 
authority of the ex-priest Houtin for 
what he writes about the Benedictine 
abbey of Solesmes (which Huysmans 
once thought of entering) and Ste. Ce- 
cile, the house of Benedictine nuns 
there; Houtin’s Une Grande Mystique 
is a typical example of Houtin’s muck- 
rake used in the apparently reluctant 
and ostensibly accurate manner at which 
he was a past-master; consequently the 
“House of Benedict” is the least satis- 
factory chapter in Mr. Laver’s book. 

And there is no point in referring to 
the late Fr. Thurston’s The Physical 
Phenomena of Mysticism for informa- 
tion about the alleged bilocation of St. 
Dominic and St. Joseph of Cupertino; 
this phenomenon is not mentioned 
therein. These errors and reservations 
apart this is an able and readable study 
of a neglected figure, though the reader 
who, ignorant of French, is inspired 
thereby to try the half dozen or so of 
Huysmans’ books that have been trans- 
lated in English is doomed to disap- 


_ pointment; the translations are almost 


invariably of very poor quality. 

I have mentioned this book at length 
because I believe that it has much to 
offer those whose literary interests are 
not confined to the writers of their own 
language and who concern themselves 
with the literary history of France and 
the forerunners of those writers whose 
influence we in English-speaking lands 
are feeling to-day. 


/-_ UNPRETENTIOUS but important 
book lately produced in Ireland by 
Clonmore and Reynolds is A Priest in 
Russia and the Baltic by Fr. Charles 
Bourgeois, S.J., a Frenchman who 
(Continued on page 358) 
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Writer, Lawyer, Scholar, 
Lord Chancellor and Saint 
Sr. THoomas Mors, by E. 

Kenedy. 390 pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by James G. Noth 
‘To come to the life of a man largely 
through his letters and selected writings, 
together with accounts of his contem 
poraries, should leave one with a deep 
understanding and appreciation of the 
subject—happily, in this case, Sir Thom 
as More, knight, Lord Chancellor of 
England and saint in “Christ’s Catholic 
known Church.” 

In emphasizing, as it does, the reli 
gious rather than the literary or political 
significance of More's life this biography 
is no less definitive, as it is precisely his 
religious faith that is the key to More's 
life, death and glory. Pope Paul III, at 
the very beginning of efforts toward 
canonization, said that he had died “for 
God, for the Catholic Religion, for jus 
tice and for truth.” 

Mr. Reynolds, a member of the Coun 
cil of the Catholic Record Society in 
London, does an effective job in gather 
ing together the many inquiries and 
studies of More, some now out of print 
or not easily accessible, others of More's 
own works too expensive or published 
in editions intended for the scholar, and, 
generously quoting from all, neatly sums 
up the quality of the man and his times. 
Himself a scholar, lawyer, family man 
and saint, More tried, as he wrote in 
Utopia, “to handle all well and what 
you cannot turn to good, you must make 
as little bad as you can.” 

Part of the fascination of history, it 
seems to me, is the manner in which the 
sources of history—the documents, let- 


E. Reynolds. 


ters and other manuscripts—come to sur- 
vive. To underplay the sources lessens 
that attraction and authority that the 
“definitive” history or biography should 
have; to overload, of course, nets us a 
major bore. 

The excellently balanced view under 
discussion, however, gives us sufficient 
of these sources. Fleetingly at times and 
in footnotes we see the family, friends, 
servants and others who did so much to 
secure the legacy of More’s letters and 
correspondence for later generations. Se- 
cure them, I should say, for historians 
such as Mr. Reynolds, whose interest, 
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which he says began some forty years 
ago, has fortunately failed to abate. 

There are illustrations, bibliography, 
tables of genealogy and notes, some all 
too short. Within the limits that the 
author has set himself the bibliography 
of More’s own writings is more compre 
hensive than any other now in print. 

Altogether this book is a satisfying ex 
perience, and certainly the equal in our 
time of some of the classic More biogra 
phies of the past. 


The Master Strategist 
Of F.D.R.’s Campaigns 
THe Man Beutnp Roosevect, by Lela 
Stiles. World. 311 pp. $4.75. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 
This is an affectionate portrait of Louis 
McHenry Howe who devoted the last 
twenty-five years of his life to grooming 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for president. It 
is a book very much needed—not alone 
because being a president-maker is no 
mean achievement but also because it is 
written by someone close to the person 
ality delineated. Lela Stiles, the author, 
worked closely with Howe from 1928, 
when she joined the Democratic Na 
tional Committee, until his death. 
In 1912 Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 
a first term state senator, won what ap 
peared a hopeless battle with the pow 
ers of Tammany. Howe, at this time a 
legislative reporter, was so impressed 
when he interviewed Roosevelt about 





Louis McHenry Howe and Roosevelt: 
“The little boss” and “the big boss” 


this battle that he became a loyal sy 
porter and his master strategist. From 
then on the one guiding criterion jp 
[fowe's unswerving devotion was wheth. 
er or not the matter in question would 
advance Roosevelt to the White House. 
Events and people either helped Roose. 
velt or they did not. To Howe you were 
either friend or foe. It was as simple as 
all that. 

As Eleanor Roosevelt remarks in q 
foreword, Lela Stiles possesses powers of 
observation and discrimination and these 
make for a good reporter. The chitchat 
of the Roosevelt campaign headquarters, 
the pleasant digressions about Howe's 
pranks and eccentricities, the character 
sketches of persons important enough 
then but destined to be even more so 
later, and the author’s description of 
“taking over” the White House makes 
this a delightful book indeed. She does 
not pretend that her book is an histor: 
ical document. It need not be and this 
reviewer is glad that it is not. There are 
sufficient historians capable of docu: 
menting the past. The value of this ten- 
der and sympathetic study is, simply, 
that Lela Stiles was there when the de. 
cisions were being made. Intensely loyal 
to the “little” boss, as Howe was to the 
“big” boss, she wants to see her hero 
achieve his rightful place in the already 
voluminous Rooseveltiana. 


The Life and Death 

Of Mexico’s Martyr 

Papre Pro, by Fanchon Royer. Kenedy. 
248 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


Most American Catholics know that Fa- 
ther Miguel Agustin Pro, S.J., was ex 
ecuted by Plutarco Calles during the 
anti-religious persecution in Mexico in 
the 1920's. But Mrs. Royer’s biography 
of this Jesuit, whose canonization is now 
being actively considered, presents fa- 
miliar details of his life which will be 
welcomed by English-speaking readers. 

The large, middle-class Pro family 
was closely knit in its happy life to 
gether. They had few outside friends. 
Of themselves, they formed an orches- 
tra which provided rollicking entertain: 
ment for both usual and unusual occa- 
sions. Miguel was “the life of the party’ 
with his wit and, sometimes, too prac: 
tical jokes. Despite the rough mining 
towns to which their father’s work took 
them, the Pro children received the firm 
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and gracious training customary among 
better class Mexicans. This solid Cath- 
olic discipline flowered into three reli- 
gious vocations—Miguel’s and two of his 
sisters. 

Shortly after Miguel entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus, the wave of anti-religion 
swept Mexico. Eventually young Pro 
found his way to his confreres in Cali- 
fornia. Later he studied in Spain and 
Belgium. After ordination to the priest- 
hood he slipped into his religion-starved 
homeland. Here he gave every possible 
material and spiritual aid to his coun- 
trymen. Using a bombing attempt on 
the life of Alvaro Obregon, as his ex- 
cuse, Calles seized this opportune mo- 
ment to arrest both Padre Miguel and 
his brother, Humberto, and have them 
shot. 

The execution was the turning point 
in Mexico’s religious crisis. The thou- 
sands who viewed the remains of the 
martyrs at the Pro home, the more 
thousands who thronged the streets and 
Dolores cemetery at the hour of inter- 
ment initiated the downfall and exile of 
Calles and the return to some govern- 
mental sanity. 

The early years of Padre Pro and his 
family are well done. In her treatment 
of his last years, Mrs. Royer leaves too 
many chronological gaps. The events of 
the persecution era are somewhat vague 
and her account of them will leave many 
readers dissatisfied. Her excellent narra- 
tive style would have served better than 
the insertion of poorly translated ‘source 
material noted in the bibliography. On 
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Left: General Staff of Calles’ government watching execution of Padre Pro. Right: Padre Pro at moment of execution 


the whole, the author’s The Franciscans 
Came First was far better. She missed a 
chance to dramatize a life that was vastly 
exciting. 


Banker Who Had No 

Desire for a Fortune 

BiocraPpHy OF A Bank, by Marquis 
James and Bessie James. Harper. 566 
pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by R. W. Faulhaber 


In 1904 one of the two handsomest men 
in San Francisco's Italian colony found- 
ed a bank and promptly hired the other, 
whose continental manner was certain 


to attract a feminine clientel. This is 


in no way untypical of the methods of 
Amadeo Peter Giannini in building 
what is today the world’s largest bank, 
the Bank of America with assets of over 
$8 billion and more than 500 branches 
chiefly in California. 

It is worth emphasizing that A. P. 
Giannini, whose biography this book 
really is, was as different from J. P. 
Morgan the elder as F.D.R. was from 
Coolidge. A. P. founded his bank only 
to provide banking facilities for his be- 
loved shirt-sleeved Italians who were be- 
ing ignored by stuffed-shirt bankers. 
And this after he had ostensibly retired 
at 31 with $200,000 made in wholesal- 
ing vegetables because, he said, “No 
man actually owns a fortune; it owns 
him.” Evidently this was no idle saying 
for his estate at his death was less than 
a half million—in real terms less than 
the original sum he had when he start- 





ed banking. As an executive he was a 
benevolent despot who ruled not by 
force of money but by force of charac- 
ter and reputation—a reputation so pow- 
erful that it once kept his dominion 
from falling under the control of Wall 
Street interests. And what is most un- 
usual is that as a banker he approved 
of F.D.R. and the New Deal not only 
during the Banking Crisis of 1933 but 
even when times were more prosperous, 
when the vast majority of other bank- 
ers—knees still sore from crawling and 
begging for help—were calling F.D.R. a 
dictator. 

It was the popular response of the 
people to the services rendered by Gian- 
nini after the San Francisco Fire and 
Quake of 1906 that convinced him of 


‘his vocation as a banker. One tends to 


read a biography such as this with 
tongue in cheek but it seems safe to 
say that Giannini sincerely felt he was 
creating and building a bank for the 
“little man.” The record shows that the 
“little man” was well served and cheap- 
ly so, and that it was profitable is be- 
side the point in the hey-day of the 
profit motive. 

What drove Giannini to build a bank- 
ing empire was his faith in branch 
banking. A.P. saw the system work ad- 
mirably in Canada and heard it recom- 
mended by none other than Woodrow 
Wilson, then President of Princeton, in 
1908. The basic ideas were that rich 
communities’ resources could be used for 
the poorer; expert management for all 
banks of the system; more specialized 
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services in number and quality to all re- 
gions covered; etc. These advantages 
and more accrue to any system of branch 
banking and did benefit California. But 
in the last analysis everything depends 
upon how the system is managed. Gian- 
nini knew this; he decried and fought 
badly managed rival branch systems— 
one of his excuses for buying them out. 
In short, branch systems, it is only too 
clear, can be the larger means of ex 
ploitation. 

Given his background, training and 
personality, Giannini may be called the 
Henry Ford of banking, wanting to 
mass produce safe, cheap banking for an 
ever expanding group of “little men.” 
He had a son too, Mario (not a grand 
son like Ford), with the qualities he 
lacked to mesh the operations of a seem 
ingly never ending line of banks. 

Father and son are now dead and it 
remains to be seen if this gigantic, stu 
pendous, colossal California bank will 
continue to be the benefactor the au 
thors of this volume believe it was. This 
is to be hoped, but such expectations 
would run contrary to the histories of 
quite a number of famous banks. 


Old Testament Hero 

Davin, by Piero Bargellini. ‘Translated 
by Elizabeth Abbott. Kenedy. 165 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M. Cap. 
Here, at last, is a representative full 
length biography of that Old Testament 
hero, David, the King of the Jews. Here 
is the story of the shepherd boy who 
became the Lord’s anointed—musician, 
warrior, king, sinner, penitent, prophet. 
Here is a tale of greatness and of little 
ness, the scriptural account of King Da- 
vid retold in most beautiful language, 
elaborated and set against a literary 
background at once authentic and re 
vealing. 

This biography did not come from the 
hand of a biblical scholar, yet it is based 
on the best possible sources. It is the 
work of a writer who has previously 
published dozens of books in many 
fields; and if David, even in its transla- 
tion from the Italian, is any indication, 
Piero Bargellini- has justly come by his 
laurels as an author of note. The work 
is a literary gem as well as a faithful 
historical biography. To say that it reads 
well is to underrate its crystal-clear style, 


its beautiful figures of speech, its clever 
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appreciation of the character of David 
and the temper of his times. No small 
part of the success of this edition is due 
to Elisabeth Abbott, who has done a 
splendid job of translation. 

The only adverse comment this re 
viewer would offer is that Bargellini 
makes a rather far-fetched application 
of Psalm 21 (the “crucifixion psalm”) to 
the sufferings of David after the rebel- 
lion of his son Absalom. Apart from this 
minor criticism, the reviewer takes pleas- 
sure in heartily recommending a fine 


book. 


Queen of Hungary. and 

Disciple of St. Francis 

Saint Evizapetru oF Huncary, by Nes- 
ta de Robeck. Bruce. 211 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Cornelius, 

S.S.N.D. 

Although Elizabeth of Hungary is one 
of the most attractive saints in the cal- 
endar of the Church, we have had to 
wait a long time for a full length biog 
raphy of her in English. Nesta de Ro 
beck’s book should find a large and en- 
thusiastic body of readers. She has made 
use of all available material and has 
drawn from it a convincingly authentic 
and interesting picture of Elizabeth and 
of thirteenth-century Europe. Without 
obvious effort the author has shown us 
an age in many ways like our own—a 
period of wars and uncertainty in which 
even good people seemed more im- 
pressed by material than by spiritual 
values. We need the lessons Elizabeth’s 
life teaches quite as much as her own 
generation did. 

Elizabeth, destined from infancy to 
be the bride of the ruler of Hungary, 
knew the difficulties inherent in the 
preparation necessary for this position 
and in the inevitable jealousies and in 
trigues of court life. She is especially 
appealing as a loving and beloved wife. 
The sufferings she endured during her 
widowhood deepened and strengthened 








her spirituality. Her virtues, like thos 
of St. Therese, were the result of her 
entire surrender of self to God. We ar 
inspired and encouraged to imitate the 
perfection she achieved in the perform, 
ance of the ordinary duties of her state 
in life. 

Miss de Robeck has been equally sue. 
cessful with the other characters in the 
book. Elizabeth’s treatment by the men, 
bers of her husband's family, especially 
after his death, has always seemed ey. 
aggerated in the brief biographical 
sketches which are all we have had up- 
til now, but Miss de Robeck makes it 
entirely plausible. The same may be said 
of Conrad of Marburg, Elizabeth’s spit: 
itual director, a man of almost incred. 
ible harshness and austerity. 

An important feature of this book js 
the influence upon Elizabeth and upon 
the world of St. Francis of Assisi. Eliza- 
beth was one of his first followers; she 
is honored today as the patroness of the 
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“Guelpho the Guy” 
And His Relatives 
THe Royar Famury, by Pierre Berton. 
Alfred Knopf. 273 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, OP. 
The author, a Canadian journalist and 
managing editor of Macleans, gathered 
a third of the material for this book 
about recent members of the English 
royal family from conversations with 
servants, secretaries and various at 
quaintances of the family, and found 
the remaining two-thirds chiefly in 
newspaper and_ periodical references, 
with only the occasional use of books. 
This unusual approach brings with it 
the freshness and breeziness of a human 
interest story or a series of them. 
Queen Victoria who had “the stamina 
of an ox” is shown to have been “much 
less prissy” than usually portrayed, al- 
though the absurd lengths to which her 
mourning for “dearest Albert” went are 
given quite unsparingly; Edward VII, 
“Guelpho the Guy,” seems to have been 
the product of a most unhappy child- 
hood and youth, but his treatment of 
his own sons was scarcely less cruel and 
stupid. Queen Mary, “the last of the Vic- 
torians,” managed her martinet of a hus 
band George V very skilfully. Both Mrs. 
Simpson and the Jersey Lily are given 
considerable space and furnish a wealth 


of anecdotes. The author describes the 


str 
ing 


the 
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struggles of the Duke of Windsor to be 
, monarch, but obviously thinks of him 
now as only a glorified “ticket-of-leave 
” 

a” is clear that the writer has great 
respect for George VI in his successful 
struggle against physical defects includ- 
ing that of stammering. The warmth of 
the personality of his queen Elizabeth 
and her constant resort to common sense 
in solving difficulties is brought out, but 
it is the present ruler Queen Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh who come 
in for the lion’s share of attention as one 
would expect. By strings of anecdotes 
and a wealth of personal trivia, a clear- 
cut picture of the two is built up. 


Great and Mysterious 

Woman of Middle Ages 

CATHERINE OF S1ENA, by Sigrid Und- 
set. Translated by Kate Austin-Lund. 
Sheed and Ward. 293 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 


Few writers who are not professed his- 
torians have been more at home in the 
period of the Middle Ages than Sigrid 
Undset. In Catherine of Siena, com- 
pleted only a few months before the 
author’s death, Mme. Undset returns to 
that stormy era to recreate the life of 
one of its most luminous personalities. 
Among the books many excellences is 
the perfect balancing of background ma- 
terial against the known facts of the 
saint’s life. The latter thanks to Cath- 
therine’s confessor and original biog- 
rapher, Blessed Raimondo of Capua, are 
fairly complete. He not only recorded 
what he heard from the saint herself, 
but he seemed to have had the further 
knack of eliciting an immense amount 
of detail from Catherine’s family and 
friends, as well. Yet, at the end, con- 
fronted by his accumulated descriptions 
from eye-witnesses of the miracles per- 
formed by his penitent, together with 
his own, larger testimony, Raimondo 
was forced to admit that he could not 
understand Catherine’s extraordinary in- 
ner life. From the vantage point of the 
twentieth century, Mme. Undset con- 
fesses to the same difficulty. Time and 
history have determined the importance 
of the saint’s efforts to return the pa- 
pacy, in exile at Avignon, to Rome; the 
intervening years, however, have cast 
little light on the superabundance of 
physical phenomena that marked Cath- 
etine’s sanctity. Although the ecstasies, 
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Catherine of Siena: Her mother 
wanted a “normal” life for her 


the stigmata, the wrestling with demons, 
and the often disquieting ability of the 
saint to read souls are meticulously re- 
corded, the author does not linger over 
them. It is rather through the accom- 
panying drama—an intensely human 
one—that Mme. Undset endears her 
subject to the reader. The mother who 
wants a “normal” life for her child is 
still a familiar figure to us. Catherine’s 
exquisitely gentle firmness in handling 
Monna Lapa, who neyer understood the 
motivation of her daughter’s life, was 
surely not the least of the saint’s ac- 
complishments. 

Not only are the figures who peopled 
the domestic scene vitally alive, but 
those who occupied the wider stage are 
presented as they very probably were— 
Pope Gregory XI, amiable and easy- 
going, whose largest fault was that of 
indecision; Urban VI, ascetic and quar- 
relsome, in whose pontificate the great 
schism of the West became an accom- 
plished fact—these and countless others 
shake off the dust of centuries to reen- 
act roles of varying importance. Wheth- 
er she is examining the strength or the 
human fallibility of a character, Mme. 
Undset brings into play the sharp, real- 
istic insights that.marked her genius as 
a novelist. These skills, synthesized as 


they are with a particularly lucid ex- 
position of one of the most complicated 
periods of Church history make Cath- 
erine of Siena a memorable piece of 
writing. 

Kate Austin-Lund’s translation, brisk 
and straight forward, deserves high 
praise. 


A Novelist’s Story 

Att 1n Goop Tm, by G. B. Stern. 
Sheed and Ward. 154 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


In this narrative of her conversion, a 
highly sensitive and sophisticated Eng- 
lish novelist uses what is practically a 
psychoanalytic approach in her study. 
She lets her memory Cher stream of 
consciousness) wander through her past 
bringing irrelevant as well as relevant 
details into sharp focus. The child of 
parents of Jewish origin, she was sent 
out of morning assembly at school with 
other nonconformists when prayers be- 
gan. This had the effect of making her 
feel that she did not belong and this 
feeling was intensified by the fact that 
unlike other members of the group who 
were sent out she had no strong tie to 
a different faith. She tells us that her 
parents had “an all-around tolerance that 
was almost comical.” To compensate for 
this total lack of religious security and 
for the love of a personalized ideal, the 
author developed a fantasy in the form 
of a serial story about a perfect Hero 
that went on and on for years. 

It seems rather astonishing that later 
on when Gladys was sent to a fashion- 
able finishing school with a resident 
Catholic chaplain (where again she was 
isolated from religious instruction and 
practice) she never once—moved by the 
natural curiosity of all adolescents for 
the out-of-bounds—entered the chapel. 

Catholic friends, books and surrepti- 
tious visits to Catholic churches were 
the means by which the author found 
herself able to satisfy the deep hunger 
of her heart for One who would never 
fail her and so she was led to the joy of 
a Catholic life. 

Intense love of beauty whether found 
in nature or in beautiful objects or in 
literature finds constant expression in 
this writing. A sense of humor serves as 
a check to over-emotionalism. Down- 
right honesty is an appealing character- 
istic that shows itself constantly with 
amusing consequences at times. 
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For the Thomas More Association, 
1954 is an important year—it marks the 
celebration of the Association’s fifteenth 
anniversary, a milestone in the history 
of Catholic bookselling. Evidence of the 
awakened interest of Catholics in read 
ing is the fact that a not-for-profit, non 
subsidized organization such as Thomas 
More could have grown and strength 
ened as it has in the past years. 

The highlight of the anniversary fes 
tivities came on May 4 when His Emi 
nence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Arch 
bishop of Chicago, offered a Pontifical 
Mass in honor of St. Thomas More. The 
Mass, at St. Peter's Church, Chicago, 
was attended by the directors and staft 
of the Association, local reviewers for 
Books on Trial, librarians, staff members 
of publishing houses and of Catholic 
periodicals, Thomas More Book Club 
members and other friends of the As 
sociation. Praising the work of the 
Thomas More Association in his sermon, 
the Cardinal summed up the purpose 
of the celebration: “Today we have 
come to thank God for His blessings in 
these fifteen years past, and to ask God 
for light and strength to do an even bet 
ter job in the years to come.” 

Cardinal Stritch was the principal 
speaker at a breakfast following the 
Mass. The Cardinal spoke of the growth 
of Thomas More since its founding in 
1939 by John C. Tully. “We are cele- 
brating an achievement. Fifteen years 
ago the Thomas More Association was 
only an idea. It looked like a very diff- 


Directors and some of the staff of the Thomas More Association with His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch at fifteenth anniversary cele- 
bration. Front row: Juanita Gilmore, Robert Berner, Prof. Jerome Kerwin, Marianne Miller, Jean Mooney, Gwen Parrish, Rose Ramirez, 
Cardinal Stritch, Ann Miskech, Al Miller, Yvonne Dostal, Helen Stefanik, Ethel Brooks. Back row: Paul Cuneo, Hon. Roger Kiley, Jerome 
Dixon, Clem Lane, Michael Kelly, John Cioe, Mary Pagani, Dan Herr, Louise Alsbrook, Mary Loster, Joan Auer, John Drahos, Jerry Drahos, 
Fr, Joseph O’Leary, C.P., Patrick Lasco 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


cult thing in the beginning, but it was 
a very necessary thing. Today we can 
point back both to achievements and to 
extraordinary growth. ... When I came 
to Chicago, Thomas More was just a 
babe in swaddling clothes. I watched it 
through these years and it has become 
a vigorous thing—the largest Catholic 
book shop in the United States.” 

The Association sponsors the Thomas 
More Book Shop, Books on Trial, the 
Thomas More Book Club, and parish 
and school library services. More than 
10,000 books have been reviewed in 
Books on Trial since 1942 and the Book 
Club has distributed over 250,000 books 
in the eight years of its existence. Dan 
Herr is president of the Association; the 
board of directors, a group of lay Cath 
olics, are Jerome F. Dixon, Chicago at 
torney; Clem Lane, city editor of the 
Chicago Daily News; Harry J. O’Haire, 
executive secretary of Serra Interna 
tional; Robert L. Berner, president of 
the Robert L. Berner Company; Jerome 
G. Kerwin, professor of political science 
at the University of Chicago, and the 
Honorable Roger J. Kiley, Justice of the 
Appelate Court of Illinois. John C. 
Drahos is secretary and assistant man 
ager. 

Cardinal Stritch spoke of the two-fold 
goal of the Association: to create Cath 
olic readers of Catholic books, and to 
develop more good Catholic authors. 
“The great work of the Catholic lay 


apostolate in a very large way depends 
upon helping our people to do planned 
reading. The Thomas More Association 
has a heavy responsibility to guide Cath. 
olics in their reading. When we ep. 
courage reading we encourage the cre, 
tion of good literature. In promoting the 
circulation of Catholic books, Thoma 
More has in mind the further Purpose 
of developing a larger core of Catholic 
authors. | want to commend the direc. 
tors, Mr. Herr and the staff for wha 
they have done and what they are try 
ing to do. We owe a great deal to this 
Association and we should lend the As 
sociation a great deal of help. With more 
and more cooperation it can do an even 
larger work.” 

The lack of new Catholic writers, of 
good Catholic books and of Catholic 
readers is cause for concern, said the 
Cardinal. He urged Catholic high 
schools and colleges to place more em 
phasis on the liberal arts and to develop 
creative talent. “We must lend our ef 
forts to develop more and more Catholic 
authors. It is a vocation, the giving of 
a life for something big and fine. It re 
quires a lot of patience, yet unless we 
do produce more Catholic authors all 
our efforts in encouraging Catholic read: 
ing will be obstructed.” 

Deploring the present state of fiction 
the Cardinal said: “There isn’t anything 
much in the way of fiction being pro 
duced in our country today. Even in 
the European countries there is nothing 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Profound Reflections 
On Meaning of Suffering 
Tue Cross AND THE CurisTIAN, by 

Pius Raymond Regamey, O.P. ‘Trans- 

lated by Angeline Bouchard. Herder. 

177 pp. $3.25. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Madeleine 

Sophie, S.S.N.D. 

Because Father Regamey has _ himself 
endured many sufferings during the last 
decade, suffering which has been trans- 
formed by grace into love of God's Will, 
his present work The Cross and the 
Christian exerts great power over the 
mind and heart of the reader. Through- 
out the book’s penetrating six chapters, 
there is not one glib comment on the 
subject of suffering. Indeed, the con- 
tents of this volume are spun out of 
the writer's own poignant conviction 
that “even those who know what they 
are talking about are best silent in pres- 
ence of suffering.” 

While examining “The Scandal of 
Suffering” Father Regamey urges that 
we try really to understand St. Paul’s 
words: “I reckon that the sufferings of 
this time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory to come, that shall be 
revealed in us” by first of all grasping 
the meaning of the words “the suffer- 
ings of this time.” “Only when you have 
understood—and understood in the lac- 
erated Heart of Jesus—what ‘the suffer- 
ings of this time’ can be, will you say 
that they are out of all proportion to 
eternal glory, but you will say it as 
something extraordinary. No afhrmation 
could give a more compelling idea of 
the happiness of heaven.” 

Father Regamey preaches no passivity 
to suffering in these pages; on the con- 
trary, his program for the Christian car- 
tying his cross is a militant, apostolic 
one. In our virility, however, cautions 
the author, “we must be human, too, 
with others who suffer. We must never 
preach lightly to them of resignation 
and abandonment. Acceptance is not 
passivity. What we accept is the will of 
God; we never accept evil. The cross is 
a battle. Thus the duty of a sick person 
is to do all in his power to get well. Our 
duty is to reach out to him in his suf- 
fering as he experiences it. . . . God 
wishes us to comfort our brothers and 
not to leave them in their sufferings 
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with the excuse that they will thereby 
be sanctified. They will be sanctified by 
their afflictions only if we bring them 
help; the Lord counts on us to help 
change their sorrows into His own gen- 
tle yoke.” 

The author’s approach to the mystery 
of the cross and the Christian is a so- 
cial one, eminently fitted to aid the lay 
apostle in his mission of co-redeeming 
his brethren in the world in which he 
lives. For priests and sisters assisting 
apostolic groups, page 165 is indispensa- 
ble reading. To all engaged in Catholic 
Action, Father Regamey’s work offers a 
practical and profound guide to “devot- 
edly offering our hearts to the wounds 


of the Crucified.” 


Thoughts of Mary 

MEDITATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS ON 
THE Bressep Vircin, by A. Ver- 
meersch, S.J. Translated by W. H. 
Page. Newman. Two volumes, 438 
pp. and 468 pp. $7.50 per set. 
Reviewed by Peter A. Resch, S.M. 


Fifty years ago the learned Jesuit theo- 
logian, Father Vermeersch, produced 
these 165 pointed meditations and in- 
structions “as a humble offering to Mary 
in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the promulgation of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception.” It is partic- 
ularly fitting then, in this centennial 
year of that promulgation, that we have 
a reprinting of these oft-requested vol- 
umes, in order to confirm their value 
and to enhance the vital celebration of 
the Year of Mary. 

Volume One contains meditations for 
the common and principal feasts of Our 
Lady and a series of daily meditations 
for the month of Mary or for any other 
month of the year. 

Only the first part of Volume Two 
gives Marian meditations: on the graces, 
gifts and glories of Mary. A supplemen- 
tary section presents meditations on the 
Holy Ghost and on certain movable 
feasts. 

All these meditations are character- 
ized by wealth of doctrine and clarity 
of exposition. The feastday meditations 
are preceded by a concise introduction 
on the origin and meaning of the feast. 

It will certainly be regretted that 
these golden jubilee meditations were 


not, in this reprinting, brought up to 
date. Since fifty years ago some of the 
feasts have been placed differently in 
the liturgical calendar, and new feasts 
have been introduced, as those of Mary 
Mediatrix and the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. On the new feast of the Assump- 
tion the “gospel of the day” is no longer 
that of Martha and Mary. Anyone of 
the late Father Vermeersch’s learned 
confreres could have supplied points for 
the “newer” Marian subjects: her title 
of Co-Redemptrix, her Immaculate 
Heart, her universal Queenship, total 
consecration to her. 


Latest in Series 

Of Convert Stories 

Roaps to Rome, edited by Rev. John 
A. O’Brien. Macmillan. 255 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Oswald Marshall, S.J. 


With the focusing of public attention 
upon defections from the Catholic 
Church, it is especially heartening to 
welcome this latest book in Father 
O’Brien’s series of convert stories. Few 
books are more fascinating for Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike than the per- 
sonal accounts of those who have found 
the true faith in adult life. There is an 
element of the dramatic in the infinite 
variety of ways which God uses to over- 
come seemingly insurmountable barriers 
of prejudice, antipathy, suspicion and 
even hatred. 

Helen Fowler, for instance, had this 
to say before her conversion, “Catholics, 
however, were away below, at the very 
bottom of the scale, because in addition 
to their stupidity they were, as well, vi- 
cious and dangerous, for they had at 
times publicly attacked both the Real- 
ist philosophy and its exponents.” Four 
years later she wrote, “I asked Our Lady 
to take my grateful heart and offer it to 
Him and I pledged my pen to His serv- 
ice while ever I shall live.” Ben W. 
Palmer admits that before he became a 
Catholic, “I knew, or thought I knew, 
that Catholics violated the First Com- 
mandment by worshipping idols and 
Virgin Mary.” Later he would write, “In 
short, my Faith has led me to the feet 
of Christ who is ‘the way, the truth and 
the life.’” 

Some may argue that becoming a con- 
vert to Catholicism is assuming exces- 
sive provincialism, yielding to tradition, 
or surrendering one’s individuality. Yet 
men and women such as A. J. Cronin, 
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Bella Dodd, Anne Fremantle and R. W. 
Keyserlingk, who tell their experiences 
in this book are far removed from pro- 
vincialism, and they could never be ac- 
cused of giving up their pronounced in- 
dividualities. 


Out of Touch 

EveryMaN AT His Prie-Dieu, by Rob- 
ert Nash, S.J. Newman. 309 pp. 
$3.75. 

Reviewed by Teresa S. Preston 
Beautiful as it certainly is, it seems to 
me that Everyman at His Prie-Dieu is 
completely out of touch with the Every- 
man it is written for. Even the title 
seems self-contradictory. A prie-dieu is 
necessary equipment for priest, seminar- 
ian and nun, but may well be out of 
place for a layman. A prie-dieu presup- 
poses time and solitude, and solitude 
presupposes exclusion. The author of 
such a book should know that when 
Everyman can find fifteen minutes for 
prayer, he does not retire to a prie-dieu 
with a large tome of meditations while 
Mom shushes the children. No, Pa dou- 
bles over the bedroom rocker and Mom 
and the children kneel around the bed 
and only the family kitten is excluded. 
Everyman knows the duties of his state 
of life. Not only the title, size and pre- 
sumptions of this book annoy me, but 
also the fact that the author, in a vol- 
ume aimed at helping the laity to holi- 
ness, shows all his examples of extreme- 
ly happy people to be heading for the 
Carthusians or the Carmelites. Father 
Nash’s thoughts are beautiful, and some 
of the pictures he paints of Our Lord 
during His life on earth are wonderful. 
But I cannot imagine that such a book 
would be in much demand at, for ex- 
ample, a parish library. 


GEORGES BERNANOS 
(Continued from page 328) 


allow him to ride roughshod over cred- 
ibility and when he looks at his char- 
acters it is with “a naked look”—a look 
that miraculously cleanses away all lies. 
For whereas sometimes the novelist who 
is a Christian uses his belief as a means 
to bring about a quick conversion or 
as a similar deus ex machina, Bernanos 
in accepting his vocation as an author 
treats his writing as a sacrament. No 
detail is too small to omit as no detail 
is too small in God’s eyes. For if one 
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accepts the Incarnation with a saviour 
born from a woman’s womb as any other 
child, one is accepting for a religious 
reality quite a different reality than the 
classicist who accepts that a goddess can 
give birth to a full-grown man—Jove in 
the case of Minerva. That is a type of 
birth which no man has ever witnessed 
whereas birth in a stable is not so rare 
an event. That is also why all writing 
of this kind, why all reality since 
Christ’s birth, is redeemed in Christian 
hope; for it is writing in which words 
are used to express a promise, words 
used as symbols of divine harmonies, 
words used as mirrors of the Word. 

It is what relates authors so apparently 
diverse as T. F. Powys, William Faulk- 
ner and Georges Bernanos, giving them 
the compulsion to go on whatever the 
odds because Christian in hope they 
know that to write means to hand them- 
selves over. Their sympathy is always 
with the idiot because they themselves 
are so often taken for mad. Yet in Dos- 
toievsky they have both a master and 
example since they are followers who, 
not necessarily agreeing with each other, 
at least understand each other. For they 
too have undergone the pangs of cap- 
turing the vision whole and uncorrupt- 
ed, of bringing to birth the Word. Their 
labour to serve this truth has been end- 
less and they have known how every 
endeavour has been a new beginning, a 
fresh start. For as Bernanos speaking for 
himself so wisely reflected: 


My life is already heavy with the dead. But 
none are so dead as the little boy that was 
once me. And yet, when the hour strikes, 
it is he who shall walk again at the head 
of my life, gather around him all my mis- 
taken years, to the very last of them, and 
like a young leader of veterans, rallying 
his scattered company, he shall enter first 
the House of my Father. After all, I'll have 
the right to speak in his name. But there!— 
we cannot speak in the name of childhood, 
for then we should speak as children. That 
is the forgotten tongue which I, an idiot, 
keep seeking from book to book. As though 
such words could ever be written, or ever 
had been. And yet . . . sometimes a lost 
echo returns to me. And it is that which 
makes you listen, my brothers all over the 
world, who by chance or boredom have 
chanced to open one of my books. A 
strange notion to write for those who dis- 
dain all writing! A bitter irony to strive to 
convince and persuade, when my deepest 
belief is that the only world which may yet 
be redeemed, is the world of children, of 


heroes and of martyrs. . 


The hour struck for Georges Berna- 
nos in 1952. 


BOOKMARKS 
(Continued from page 352) 


outstanding appearing. Maybe it is the 
confusion of the times, maybe it is this 
big mix-up in which we find ourselyes 
but we are not producing good Catholic 
literature. We have to go back and re 
issue many outstanding Catholic books 
which were written in other days.” 

The need for more and better Cath- 
olic juvenile literature was pointed out 
by the Cardinal. “All my life I have 
been longing for a good Catholic nurs. 
ery book. Scholarly treatises are neces. 
sary, but none of us can quote treatises 
and all of us can still repeat by heart 
what we read in our nursery book, 
That’s how important the pre-school age 
is.” Interest-holding stories and _ attrac. 
tive formats are essential to children’s 
books and the Cardinal urged mothers 
to try to do some work in this field. 

The Thomas More Association now 
has prestige, influence and recognition, 
said Cardinal Stritch. “Let's celebrate by 
promising to try to co-operate with the 
Association in the years to come. When 
another important birthday arrives let 
us hope we will say that we have made 
further progress in the two goals of the 
Thomas More Association.” 


The Catholic Press Association, at its 
Convention in Chicago, May 14, award- 
ed a gold medal to Jubilee as the out 
standing magazine in the Catholic Press 
field during the past year. Runner-ups, 
given Magazine of Distinction awards, 
were in the following order: America, 
Maryknoll, Books on Trial, Worship, 
The Catholic World, Treasure Chest, 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
Thought, Church Property Administra 
tion, Cross and Crown and The Sign. 

In the newspaper division the gold 
medal was given to The Catholic Uni- 
verse Bulletin, Cleveland. Runner-ups, 
given Newspaper of Distinction awards, 
were in the following order: The 
Tablet, Brooklyn; The Catholic Expo 
nent, Youngstown; The Catholic Chron- 
icle, Toledo; The Catholic Standard, 
Washington, D.C.; The Advocate, New- 
ark; The New World, Chicago; Dzien- 
nik Chicagoski, Chicago; The Pilot, 
Boston; The Catholic Weekly, Saginaw; 
The Catholic News, New York; and 
The Catholic Transcript, Hartford. 
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ACAJAWEA 1S AN historical character 
oe appears so briefly in texts that 
it is hard to imagine, at first, just what 
the author of a full-length biography 
could possibly find to say. Frances Joyce 
Farnsworth, the author of WINGED 
MOCCASINS, THE STORY OF SA- 
CAJAWEA, has much to say, and she 
says it well. 

Her book is based on the research of 
scholars, and on her own longtime in- 
terest in the Shoshone Indian girl who 
served as guide to the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. Primarily, Winged Mocca- 
sins is a Character study, subordinating 
the adventures of the exploration to the 
development of Sacajawea—from a child 
with a compelling wanderlust to a re- 
sponsible woman with a joyous satisfac- 
tion in seeing the new lands beyond 
each hilltop. The affairs of the Indian 
nations were affected by. Sacajawea as 
guide, an interpreter who proved the 
honesty of her white employers, and 
later by Sacajawea as celebrity, an in- 
telligent and respected advocate of 
peace. 

Sacajawea was one of the squaws of 
a French trapper who had adopted some 
of the least of Indian customs. Her low 
satus never dulled her perceptions, or 
swayed her loyalties—never detracted 
fom the admirable spirit which made 
her not only a temporary celebrity but 
a heroine of particular American cast 
for an honorable place in our history. 

Lavinia R. Davis’ HEARTS IN 
TRIM is a teen-age romance, with a 
good deal to be said for the way it han- 
dles the teen-agers, their romance, and 
some extra elements of value. 


Serena Bruce inherits half the library ~ 


of an eccentric old woman who had 
been her good friend and fellow-reader. 
The other half goes to Cliff Hawks, 
child of a broken home, a year or two 
older than Serena, and the chief tor- 
ment and tease of her existence up to 
the time of their joint inheritance. 

In sorting, listing and evaluating the 
books, the two young people do a large 
amount of hard work together. Inevita- 
bly, they come to know each other well, 
and romance enters their book world. 
Mystery and adventure, in short but 
adequate measure, are there, too, cen- 
tering around a onetime actress. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


By MARY LOUISE HECTOR: 


Serena is bookish, but in a normal, 
non-exclusive, and appealing way. Book 
titles, and comments thereupon, are scat- 
tered through the pages of Hearts in 
Trim, from Henry V to The Casting 
Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 
If the young reader does not generate 
some interest in some of the reading 
matter under scrutiny, it won’t be be- 
cause it is not presented attractively, and 
easily in the story. 

Hearts in Trim is the work of an in- 
dustrious, professional writer, and one 
with talent. If several times the plot 
hinges on a sentimentality that unfor- 
tunate occurrence is submerged in the 
general excellence of the performance. 

THE BARRED ROAD, by Adele de 
Leeuw, is a propaganda novel with 
many of the faults of its kind, but with 
a clearsighted sincerity and informed ar- 
gument that accumulate both interest 
and sympathy as the story unfolds. 

Susan Trowbridge enters Brookhaven 
high school as a junior. Immediately 
she makes an enviable place for herself 
in her class. Her newfound prestige 
and happiness are jeopardized by her 
refusal to accept a longstanding Brook- 
haven attitude, that the Negro is a per- 
son apart, to be hailed when met but 
never associated with. 

The author gives Susan an inherent 
sense of justice, and, in the fashion of 
the polemic novel, this is never quite 
satisfactorily explained. The father from 
whom Susan might have inherited it is 
an extremely minor character, and Su- 
san’s mother, for the purposes of point- 
making in the matter of racial prejudice, 
begins by being bitterly prejudiced. 

Events center around Susan’s friend- 
ship with a Negro girl, a fellow student, 
who possesses a superb singing voice. In 
an unlikely but fictionally useful coin- 
cidence, the girl’s doctor-father buys the 
large house next to Susan’s own. The 
situation distracts Susan’s mother, and 
she makes no progress towards under- 
standing her own daughter’s beliefs un- 
til the Negro doctor saves the life of 
Susan’s small brother. This, too, is lit- 
erary artificiality. 

At school Susan seems to be battling 
alone for recognition of Negro students, 


- 


and there is some suspicion that she is 
just using, for all it is worth, an atten- 
tion-getting angle. Even the lad who 
seemed important to Susan early in the 
story cannot at first follow her. 

The author’s fictional conclusions are 
not overly happified, just bright enough 
to make it clear that Susan’s one-man 
battle does have some laudable effect. 
The Barred Road could well impress 
young readers. It is certainly not dull, 
and it is quite timely, in this season of 
the monumental Supreme Court deci- 
sion on segregation in U.S. schools. 


Te is at least one character in 
THE SOCIETY OF FOXES, by 
Patrick O’Connor, who could step as- 
suredly into the best pages of Dickens, 
and a number of others who would be 
good men in a Scarlet Pimpernel sort 
of emergency. 

In 1801, when England is at war with 
Napoleon, sixteen-year-old Dick Went- 
ing, a menial at the Barley Mow inn, is 
suddenly projected into the lofty role 
of fellow-conspirator with Horatio Nel- 
son in a dangerous attempt to break 
up a ring of French spies operating in 
England under the traitorous leadership 
of an unidentified English nobleman. 
Dick’s particular task takes him into 
France and into the confidence of Eng- 
land’s friends there. ‘Their collective en- 
terprise is to rescue from the guillotine 
a noble French counterspy who works 
for England in an honest attempt to 
save his country from Napoleon’s bloody 
control. 

The plot has the dearly beloved com- 
plications of the best of adult historical 
mysteries, and colorful and eccentric 
characters to unravel them. The back- 
grounds are antique and absorbing, and 
the style is accomplished. 

HIGH ROAD HOME, by William 
Corbin, is the story of two boys on a 
hitch-hiking hunt across America. Nico 
La Flamme, the younger, is a French 
refugee who has run away from his 
American sponsors to search for his fa- 
ther. An incomplete newspaper clipping 
is the flimsy basis for his belief that his 
father, officially declared dead, is alive 
in America, and teaching in an Amer- 
ican college. Nico’s companion, Amer- 
ican Dud Hamilton, is traveling by 
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thumb from city to city, looking for a 
chance at a bigtime newspaper job. 

As Nico and Dud travel across the 
country, Nico gradually relinquishes the 
hostility toward Americans which he 
had acquired, layer by layer, in postwar 
Paris. [le sees many parts of the coun 
try, and meets diverse people. Mr, Cor 
bin so handles the patriotic element of 
his story that the patriotism is genuinely 
starred and not merely theatrically span- 
gled. 

The author's characterization of the 
French orphan is good but in picturing 
the American boy, he falls back often 
on the lame wisecrack, earnestly sold as 
evidence of the American heart of gold. 
But, all in all, High Road Home is a 
novel of substance, with a thoughtful 
main line occasionally annoyed by its 
lesser connections. 

ENGINEERS’ DREAMS, by Willy 
Ley, is a series of articles about great 
engineering projects which are possible 
but which, for a variety of reasons, have 
never been undertaken, or never been 
completed. Here are some of the 
“dreams”: a tunnel under the English 
channel; island airports floating in the 
Atlantic; a dam across the straits of 
Gibraltar to reduce the size of the Med- 
iterranean; two huge lakes made out of 
the terrain of Central Africa; enormous 
power and heating plants run by vol- 
canos. 

Mr. Ley declares that all of these 
projects are thoroughly feasible, and he 
is thoroughly convincing, at least to one 
who is a scientific bumpkin. How he 
will sound to the informed, I do not 
know, but no one can deny that he has 
written a clear, well-organized, and mes 
merizing book. 

JOHN ADAMS, by Sybil Norton 
and John Cournos, is a barely good 
enough biography of the second presi- 
dent of the U.S. The facts of Adams’ 
life are here, but the authors have little 
success at dramatizing and interpreting 
them. Adams himself is as flat and lack- 
ing in personality as a political candi- 
date being described by his lieutenants. 

The last four or five chapters of the 
book are downright badly written. The 
authors seem to be cramming in, breath- 
lessly, all the facts which they feel must 
be acknowledged before they can send 
John Adams on to his eternal reward. 

REDCAP RUNS AWAY, by Rhoda 
Powers, is the story of a ten-year-old boy 
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in mediaeval England who runs away 
from home to become a minstrel and to 
search for his mysterious minstrel uncle. 

The connecting links of a loose plot 
are often nothing more than sheer coin 
cidence, and the story frequently stops 
completely while the minstrels tell pop 
ular stories of the times, interesting and 
colorful but possibly not totally enthrall 
ing to today’s average ten-to-fourteen 
year-old. 

Despite these technical flaws, the 
book is well above average, largely for 
the reality of the historical picture, and 
the expert writing. 

Katherine B. Shippen’s I KNOW A 
CITY is an interpretive history of New 
York. In informative and exceedingly 
graceful language, Miss Shippen sketch- 
es in the city’s growth from the Dutch 
colony of New Amsterdam, and outlines 
its basic urban problems—such things as 
water supply, transportation, recreation, 
cultural opportunities. 

Each chapter briefly considers one 
subject. Detail is chosen to present to 
the young reader the major item with- 
out the confusion of its minor facets. 
The text is lucid and pleasant and of- 
fers rich information and wise comment 
upon fact. 


HE SECRET OF THE TWO 
FEATHERS, by Ivo Duka and 
Helena Kolda, is an adventure-fantasy 
that looks like a documentary. It.sounds 
like one, too, for the first minute. Young 
Martin, whose story it is, says matter- 
of-factly, “I live in Manhattan, on 86th 
Street between Park and Lexington Ave- 
nues.” 
Exploring one day in Central Park, 
Martin acquires a strange feather, long 





THE FOLLOWING adult books, 
reviewed in this issue, are recom- 
mended for high school libraries: 
All in Good Time, by G. B. Stern 
Catherine of Siena, by Sigrid 
Undset 
David, by Piero Bargellini 
Hospital of the Queen’s Heart, by 
Ileana, Princess of Romania 
Last Crescendo, by Owen Francis 


Dudley 


Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, by 
Nesta de Robeck 











and black and marked with a clear 
white triangle. From a Chinese magi 
cian, Martin learns how to come inty 
possession of the second feather, which, 
combined with the first in a secret way, 
gives the possessor fulfillment of pis 
every wish for a period of hours, Map. 
tin’s most important wish—to be inyig. 
ble—leads him to the sinister planning 
session for a Greenwich Village robbery 
Martin foils the thieves in a series of 
fast adventures. 

The Secret of the Two Feathers js 
illustrated with many remarkable photo. 
graphs of inimitable appeal. The av- 
thors use their text as though it were 
a camera; the story is definite, clear, and 
artfully unemotional. 

This is a novel and unusually success- 
ful book for a youngster’s leisure-time 
reading, one that will entertain, and 
awaken the imagination to the possibil- 
ities in such commonplaces as gull 
feathers, shadows, and arithmetic. 

THE JUGGLER OF NOTRE 
DAME, by Mary Fidelis Todd, retells 
a famous legend, and that’s about all it 
does. Miss Todd’s juggler is a young 
man, who enters the monastery of 
Cluny for warmth, shelter, and food, 
and declares a devotion to Mary. His 
startling performance for the Virgin on 
her feast brings a smile to the statue's 
face. This book is, at best, a useful in- 
troduction to the story. 

IT HAPPENED TO HANNAH, by 
Ruth Rounds, the story of a fourth 
grader’s experiences with religions, is an 
attempt to teach the noble lesson of tol- 
erance. Recently moved to Washington 
Heights, Hannah is lonely amongst her 
classmates until she finds, and decides 
to wear, a Jewish-star locket. She is im 
mediately accepted by the Jewish young 
sters, and one of the girls becomes her 
dear friend. Soon the local Methodist 
minister calls on Hannah and her grand 
mother, and invites the little girl to 
Rally Day, which invitation her unsus 
pecting grandmother happily accepts for 
her. Meanwhile, on a Saturday stroll, 
Hannah and some of her new friends 
pass, and discuss with point-making de 
tail, the Mother Cabrini Shrine. Har 
nah’s difficulty is in maintaining het 
Methodist heritage and her precious 
new friendships based on her masquer 
ade as a Jewish child. 





Just how much information can be 
absorbed by the age group for whom 
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this book is intended, I am not prepared 
to say. It Happened to Hannah offers 
no basic information about the differ- 
ences in the religions, and no picture of 
their historical relationships. The au- 
thor has tried for a fable-like effect with 
inversions, Cutenesses and some senti- 
mentality, and has missed with these 
devices. Her writing is weak 

In MERRY-GO-ROUND FAMILY, 
by Mimi Bolton, a temporarily unem- 
ployed factory worker buys a carnival 
whirligig and begins a summer tour with 
it to likely vacation spots throughout 
rural Wisconsin. Accompanying him are 
his wife and daughter. 

The story is a rambling description of 
the summer adventures of the three and 
their merry-go-round, without much fic- 
tional direction. The adventures are in- 
dividually interesting enough, but more 
because of their oddity than because of 
their basic dramatic strength. 

Merry-Go-Round Family is a period 
piece with a warmth and a flavor, but 
its movement and significance are like 
those of a whirligig, anytime, anyplace. 


— the fat young heroine of 
ROWENA THE SAILOR, by 
Ruth Langland Holberg, has appeared 
in two previous books. She is the young- 
est of the four daughters of a New Eng- 
land doctor, and is known in the village 
of Rockport (Massachusetts) as a young 
one with an attraction to trouble. Her 
major interest is baseball until a glamor- 
ous summer visitor, some years older, 
turns Rowena’s heart to sailing. The 
present story details Rowena’s escapades 
at the local yacht club, where she makes 
progress at becoming a sailor. In doing 
80, she temporarily abandons her best 
friends, gets into complicated debt, in- 
jures herself slightly frequently, and 
continues her nonstop eating. 

The book has a minimum of original- 
ity and effectiveness. Plot is haphazard, 
and characterization is done with orange 
tonic and fish chowder. Atmosphere and 
comedy are mildly pleasant, but the 
book does not stand out on any score. 

THE GREEN SONG, by Doris 
Troutman Plenn, is a literary folk tale, 
concerned with the international adven- 
tures of a Puerto Rican tree frog. The 
smallest coqui and the best singer of 
them all, Pepe, upon hearing that the 
world is wider than his sugar-cane field, 
decides to see New York. His solemn 
purchase of transportation on an air- 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Tue Barrep Roap, by Adele de Leeuw. Mac- 
millan. 247 pp. $2.75. Ages 12 to 16. 


ExrerpHant Herp, by Miriam Schlein. Illus- 
trated by Symeon Shimin. William R. 
Scott. Unpaged. $2.00. Ages 5 to 8. 


EncrneEr’s Dreams, by Willy Ley. Illus- 
trated by Isami Kashiwagi. Viking. 239 pp. 
$3.50. Ages 12 to 16. 


Tue Green Sone, by Doris Troutman Plenn. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. David McKay. 
128 pp. $2.50. Ages 7 to 10. 


Hicu Roap Home, by William Corbin. Cow- 
ard-McCann. 250 pp. $2.75. Ages 12 to 16. 


Hearts 1n Tri, by Lavinia R. Davis. Dou- 
bleday. 216 pp. $2.75. Ages 12 to 16. 


I Know a Crry, by Katherine B. Shippen. 
Illustrated by Robin King. Viking. 192 pp. 
$2.75. Ages 8 to 12. 


Ir HapreNep tro Hannan, by Ruth Rounds. 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. Dut- 
ton. 123 pp. $2.50. Ages 8 to 12. 


Joun Apams, INDEPENDENCE Forever, by 
Sybil Norton and John Cournos. Illustrated 
by Jacob Landau. Holt. 198 pp. $2.50. 
Ages 12 to 16. 


Tue Juccrer or Notre Dame, by Mary 
Fidelis Todd. Illustrated by the author. 





Whittlesey House. 40 pp. $2.00. Ages 6 
to 10. 


Merry-Go-Rounp Famiry, by Mimi Bolton. 
Illustrated by Oscar Liebman. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. 245 pp. $2.75. Ages 10 to 14. 


Repcarp Runs Away, by Rhoda Powers. II- 
lustrated by C. Walter Hodges. Houghton 
Mifflin. 303 pp. $3.00. Ages 10 to 14. 


RowENa THE Sartor, by Ruth Langland Hol- 
berg. Illustrated by Grace Paull. Double- 
day. 224 pp. $2.75. Ages 7 to 11. 


Tue SecRET oF THE Two Featuers, by Ivo 
Duka and Helena Kolda. Illustrated with 
photographs. Harper. 89 pp. $2.50. Ages 7 
to ll. 


Tue Society oF Foxes, by Patrick O’Con- 
nor. Illustrated by Clifford N. Geary. Ives 
Washburn. 184 pp. $2.50. Ages 12 to 16. 


Wuirtey Takes A Trip, by Glen Rounds. Il- 
lustrated by the author. Holiday House. 87 
pp. $2.00. Ages 7 to 11. 


Wincep Moccasins, THE Story oF Saca- 
jawEA, by Frances Joyce Farnsworth. Illus- 
trated by Lorence F. Bjorklund. Messner. 
189 pp. $2.75. Ages 12 to 16. 


Wisu Arounp THE Wortp, by Vana Earle. 
Illustrated by the author. David McKay. 
32 pp. $2.50. Ages 7 to 10. 





liner rearranges the airline’s thinking 
about coquis. In New York, at a badly 
managed municipal ceremony, he is 
stand-in for a Puerto Rican poet who 
was scheduled to receive the key to the 
city. With the key, Pepe wanders 
through New York looking for the poet, 
who is a fellow singer and a kindred 
spirit. In his wanderings, he stops traf- 
fic, is incarcerated in a zoo, encounters 
the differing practical philosophies of 
lion and polar bear. 

Mrs. Plenn’s touch is not as sure as it 
ought to be in a fantasy of this type. 
Her basic imagination and structure are 
sound, but her telling is overlong and 
elaborate. The Green Song is interest- 
ing but not, on its own terms, a success. 


WHITEY TAKES A TRIP is the 
latest in Glen Rounds’ Whitey “West- 
ern” series. In this one, the intrepid 
young cowboy makes a lone, overnight 
trip across the western stretches to de- 
liver a team of horses to a distant ranch. 
On the way, he has a spot or two of 
trouble, and one mighty large adven- 
ture, finding and rescuing a cattle-buyer 
whose horses had bolted and thrown 
him from his buggy, breaking his leg. 
Whitey brings the old man into the 
town, where he is casually accepted as 


a casual hero, but suitably rewarded. 
The tale is a straightforward one in 
the main, but it has amusing overtones 
of comedy. It has also a complete and 
winning sympathy with the special day- 
dream proclivities of young boys, how- 
ever demanding their everyday activ- 
ities. Youngsters with, and youngsters 
without, an addiction to westerns will 
read Whitey Takes a Trip with pleasure. 


ELEPHANT HERD, by Miriam 
Schlein, is a beautiful book in appear- 
ance and meaning, and a fascinating 
one in story. It describes the orderly, 
mysteriously purposeful movement of a 
herd of wild African elephants through 
the jungle. Two little elephants of the 
herd meet independence for the first 
time in the form of a fierce old bull 
elephant who travels alone, always. 
They leave the herd, to be a herd unto 
themselves. From the intense danger 
into which they fall, they are rescued 
by the old elephant, who leads them 
back to the herd and to a way of living 
unpleasant to him, but necessary to the 
two little ones, “two piddley elephants 
with small milk tusks. . . .” 


The story is superbly taut and strong, 
and the illustrations catch the over- 
whelming size and power of the full- 
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grown elephant. Elephant Herd is a 
classically original picture book, out 
standing in a category overfull of wide 
eyed pussycats and runaway 
busses. 

WISH AROUND THE WORLD, 
by Vana Earle, is a rime about a young 
lad who becomes acquainted with five 
foreign countries simply by visiting 
with friends of his who are natives of 
those countries. Understanding his wish 
around -the- world, the friends vivify 
their fatherlands with small, concrete, 
representative details. 


motor 


Wish Around the World is a good 
picture book, but one has the feeling 
that it could have been further devel 
oped into an excellent one. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 347) 


adopted the Byzantine rite and went to 
work in Estonia twenty years ago with 
the hope of one day entering Russia 
and working for Christ's cause in that 
country. During the war he was impris- 
oned for a long period by the Germans 
but remained convinced that of the Ger- 
mans and the Russians he preferred the 
methods of the former. He gives a valu- 
able account of the way the Baltic coun- 
tries were treated by the Russian Com- 
munists and a highly interesting descrip- 
tion of Catholic life in Moscow and 
Leningrad which he was able to visit 
after the war through the invitation of 
the French ambassador. The chief im- 
pression produced by this little book Cit 
runs to just 146 pages) is the note of 
authenticity, a pleasant change from 
some other documents of a more highly 
colored nature on the same sort of sub- 
ject. The “Slav enigma” is a_ useful 
chapter written in a conciliatory tone. 
Lastly, also from Ireland, comes the 
special number of The Furrow, edited 
from Maynooth (April), dealing with 
the problem of the Irish in Britain: why 
is it that so many of the Irish, men and 
women, who come to England to work, 
setting out from a Catholic country with 
all the advantages of a good Catholic 
education and upbringing, lapse from 
the Church? There is a note of real- 
ism about all the contributions that is 
frequently sadly lacking in religious 
writing of this nature, and a degree of 
awareness of modern difficulties Cand of 
modern viewpoints) that is refreshing. 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH, CENSORSHIP 
AND THE RESPONSIBILITY OF A FREE PREss 
(Continued from page 324) 


Church to improve social conditions, to 
take care of youths and to combat the 
awful thing of communism? 

Sometimes we take it for granted that 
our readers have as much background 
information as have our editors. ‘This is 
not true. In fact, in the best modern 
schools of journalism, the emphasis has 
been taken from mere journalistic tech 
nique and placed upon giving that back 
ground information which is necessary 
for a real journalist. Now the journalist 
is a teacher and the journalist must keep 
in mind the audience that he is teach 
ing. He must not be content merely to 
give them information which he readily 
associates, in his mind, with his store 
of information on a particular subject. 
Ile must, in simple language, present 
the item in its proper background, to 
give the readers the information that 
will be helpful to them. We may have 
learned Catholic journals and publica- 
tions, we may have excellent Catholic 
popular books, but the most important 
function of the Catholic Press is to give 
this news in the right way, news which 
can rightly be called Catholic news. I 
think that you have tried to do this and 
I think you have tried to do it very well. 
I do not want to be a carping critic, but 
in all truth I would say to you I do 
think that you have an opportunity in 
this field to do even a better job than 
you have done in the past. 

The Catholic Press is the principal 
organ for making known the Encyclical 
Letters and the statements of Our Holy 
Father, as well as the official pronounce- 
ments of the hierarchy to their readers. 
It is not possible from our pulpits to give 
in full detail the Encyclical Letters and 
the statements of Our Holy Father, the 
Pope. He is our chief pastor, he is our 
chief teacher in the Church. All of us 
want to know everything that he says. 
All of us want to understand what he 
says and to make it a very part of our- 
selves. In printing these Encyclical Let- 
ters and these official statements of Our 
Holy Father, the Catholic Press must 
exert itself to making them better known 
and understood. It should engage the 
services of expert scholars for helpful 
comments on them. Certainly of all the 
news which the Catholic Press can 
print, the Encyclical Letters and the 





statements of Our Holy Father, the of 
ficial acts of the Church, are the mog 
important. You have not neglected thi 
duty. You have tried to fulfill it, but] 
think you will agree with me that mop 
should be done in this field than has 
been done in the past. We have man 
expert scholars who specialize in differ. 
ent fields of Catholic learning, We 
could engage some of these scholars 
who would be most willing to help the 
Catholic Press in its work of printing 
the teachings of Our Holy Father and 
the official acts of the Church and pre- 
senting them to readers in an under 
standable, intelligent way. 


E NOW COME to an activity of the 
Catholic Press the importance of 
which cannot be underestimated. This 
activity is commentary on the news and 
the problems of our day. My experience 





is that our Catholic people crave these 
commentaries. They are frequently con- 
fused and they sense that much of the 
news and many of the problems of the 
day have deep moral and religious bear 
ings, and they want to think aright. It 
is our duty to teach and we must be 
courageous in teaching. These commen 
taries cannot be just the sort of thing 
that one writes at the end of a busy day. 
They must be well thought out, they 
must be balanced and they must be in 
formative. How can you expect a layman 
to think intelligently with the Church 
on many of these problems unless he 
has help and guidance? Of course, this 
sort of commentary will occupy out 
Catholic periodicals and our Catholic 
learned publications but it should als 
be an activity of the general Catholic 
Press. Here is a question which requires 
a great deal of thought and study. | 
think that if more of the space of out 
Catholic newspapers were given to this 
sort of activity, and less given to how 
to make a new dress or how to cook 4 
new sort of food, the press would be 
more effective in its reaches. But you 
may say to me just what do you mean? 
Do you mean that we should engage in 
partisan politics? By no means. That 
would be a mistake. I mean that the 
Catholic Press should face those prob 
lems of our day which have a deep mo 
ral and religious bearing and discuss 
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them in the light of Catholic faith. 

For instance, there are two great En- 
cyclical Letters — Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno, both enriched by 
many precious statements of our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, which give us 
the right principles for the setting up of 
a real Christian social order. Now there 
are problems in the setting up of this 
right Christian . social order, problems 
which vary because of economic condi- 
tions in different countries. The princi- 
ples are immutable. The framework of 
the Christian order is fixed. When we 
add to these Encyclicals the Encyclicals 
on the Catholic Family, on Christian 
Education and on the Sacred Heart, we 
get the great outline of the Christian so- 
cial order. When we approach the task 
of fitting in the details, there come 
many problems. Now these problems, 
which appear in our own country, must 
be discussed outside learned journals 
and books written for the few. They 
must be discussed by a mind fixed upon 
the whole framework and not fixed on 
only certain details of it. Despite all that 
has been written and all that has been 
said, there are many misconceptions re- 
garding the right setting up of a true 
Christian social order. Here the Cath- 
olic Press has an opportunity. It can pre- 
sent article after article, all conceived 
as a whole, and instruct our people in 
aright way on this important subject, 
which is a moral and religious subject. 
There are many other such questions 
and I have not the time now to indicate 
them, but they will come to your minds 


just as they come to my mind when I 
set myself to thinking about them. 
The Catholic Press has a duty which 
we look upon as imperative and yet one 
of those very distasteful duties. ‘There 
are some things that we have to do in 
life that are hard to do and that we do 
not like to do, but we are compelled by 
duty to do them. We may just as well 
face the fact and be realistic and say 
that, despite our growth, despite all the 
things that we have done, in some quar- 
ters there is increasing antagonism to 
the Church. Attacks are made in the 
way of a statement of untruths and 
sometimes of half truths. If we analyze 
these statements, we find that they are 
very different from the old calumnies 
which originated in the large with the 
Centuriators of Magdeburg. We were 
familiar with these old calumnies and 
with Maria Monks and such. They did 
us no real harm and in fact, in the long 
run, they were helpful to us. This new 
thing has come from out of perhaps an 
inherited, vague, undefined attitude of 
antagonism toward the Church, which 
has found agreeable atmosphere in a lib- 
eralism which would make democracy 
a religion rather than a political system. 
It is the duty of the Catholic Press to 
expose the falsehood and the want of 
full truth in these statements and at- 
tacks. We want to live in charity with 
our fellow citizens and to work unself- 
ishly with them, in true patriotism, for 
the good of our democracy. We think 
enough of our democracy to die for it 
and to suffer for it. There is nothing in 
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the teaching of the Catholic Church 
which is not congenial to sound democ- 
racy. It pains us when these statements 
are made and these attacks are launched. 
Sometimes we have judged that the best 
answer to them is a dignified silence. 
Nevertheless, silence is not always a 
right policy. The Catholic Press must 
take these statements, evaluate them 
rightly and give right answers to them. 
At a time when all men who believe in 
God should be united in fighting god- 
less systems and godless attacks on our 
free institutions, it is unfortunate that 
we have to use time to combat these 
false statements and attacks. Perhaps, 
however, if we think deeply and inform 
ourselves well, we shall find that, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, many of these at- 
tacks are in fact the attacks of the god- 
less upon us. 


N™ I come to the question of news- 
paper crusades. You know that in 
many sections of our press, for circula- 
tion purposes, crusades have become 
very common. They are carried on spec- 
tacularly but not always to a complete 
finish. We have no need for circulation 
promotion activities, except those which 
are right and are at our command. A 
newspaper crusade is a dangerous thing 
if it is not kept well in hand. In pro- 
moting its objective, it can easily yield 
to the temptation of not presenting all 
the facts and of letting emotions over- 
ride reason. I would not say that a 
newspaper crusade against evil is not a 
good thing, but I do say that it should 
be kept in proper balance. It should be 
objective and it should present all the 
facts. 

There are times when the Catholic 
newspaper must engage in a crusade, if 
we interpret that word in the accepted 
modern journalistic sense. It is our duty 
to safeguard morals and to do all in our 
power to remove from our communities 
the occasions of sin. We have a theatre 
problem, and it is not only a problem 
of the film theatres, but also a problem 
of theatres in general in our country. 
Dare we stand by and be silent when 
the obscene is pictured alluringly on 
theatrical stages? Are we going to sub- 
mit weakly to those who, in the name 
of freedom, claim the right to exhibit 
in public places what is obscene? Are 
we going to say that a story, presented 
with scenes that are obscene and dan- 


gerous to our youth, must be permitted, 
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because at the end of it there is some 
sort of applause given to virtue? We 
must take the position which our very 
duty imposes upon us and point out 
these dangers to morals. We do not, de- 
spite what some would have us do, ac- 
cede to the statements that morals are 
so indefinite a thing that they cannot 
be legally defined. We are living in a 
changed world and it is not enough 
merely to call upon police power after 
the damage is done. 

Our Catholic Press has taken a strong 
position on this question. It has engaged 
in what you may call a crusade, but it 
is a holy crusade, and a crusade for what 
is right and good and holy. Let me go 
further and say that this same position 
has to be taken with regard to many 
popular romances and books, some of 
which are written by Catholics. When 
art stoops to doing a dirty thing, it no 
longer has a right to our admiration and 
support. In our book reviews we must 
give to our people the information on 
books which they expect from us. A lit- 
tle survey will show how much they 
really expect in this field from us. Let 
us put aside those people who in the 
name of freedom are so free that they 
really doupt in their own minds wheth- 
er two and two are four. Let us be ready 
to endorse what is good, to ask for what 
is good, but let us never be so cowardly 
that we will not point out what is bad, 
what is dangerous, what is an occasion 
of sin. Yes, we must have crusades. 
They must be conceived in the spirit of 
the original crusades. 

Of old, men gave themselves to pro- 
tecting the institutions of Christendom. 
They took the cross, left their homes 
and went out into strange lands to fight 
for these institutions. Today there is a 
mighty enemy and we are contending 
with that enemy, but we must not make 
the mistake and fail to realize that these 
other things, these degrading things, 
these immoral things, are vicious attacks 
on the institutions of Christendom. In 
the spirit which the old crusades had, 
let us carry on our crusades against these 
things and against what is bad and what 
is immoral in public and private life. 
But in doing this, let us keep our think- 
ing balanced, let us get all the facts 
before us and let us be rational rather 
than emotional. 

This brings up another question 
which perhaps we should not even men- 
tion here at this convention but which 
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I shall mention in passing. The time 
has come when we must do more to 
provide healthy recreation with the best 
modern techniques for our people. We 
need more gifted writers, we need more 
literature of the right sort, and we need 
dramatic talent of the highest sort. All 
this is going to come largely when we 
support the right Catholic literature and 
help the authors and publishers to carry 
on the work of spreading it. Here the 
Catholic Press can do an important and 
a mighty work. 

Now I have pointed out to you some 
of the imperatives which you must face 
in your work in the apostolate of the 
Catholic Press. I have not done this 
with the thought of saying that you have 
not had these imperatives before your 


minds. Rather, my intention has been 
to try to say something to help yoy t) 
co what you have been doing bette; 
than you have done it in the past, Re. 
member that complacency in a Newspe- 
per or publishing office is stagnancy, 
The moment that we are satisfied with 
ourselves in the field of the Catholic 
Press is the moment when we begin tp 
deteriorate. A holy dissatisfaction with 
what we are doing is a postulate fo 
progress in our work. It is, therefore, be. 
cause we want you to progress and we 
want this convention to be a milestone 
in your progress, that we have said the 
things to you which we have said, | 
hope that your convention will be every. 
thing that in our prayers we want it to 
be. May the Holy Spirit guide you. 





CRITICISM AND REVIEWING 
(Continued from page 326) 


Among Catholics there are now people 
able to meet these requirements, and 
editors should make more use of them. 
If I may, I should like, while compli- 
menting Books on Trial on its over-all 
excellence, to pay special tribute to its 
practice of obtaining a reviewer apt to 
the book. 

Again, one would like to see a more 
perspicacious and prudent (Cin the exact 
sense) approach to some books in some 
Catholic publications. At times Catholic 
review comment on books is deficient in 
open-eyed, open-minded, and critically 
alert attention to an author's intention 
in the work under scrutiny. It is now 
and then the case that those who sup- 
ply book comment are lacking in back- 
ground, sensitivity, discernment, bal- 
ance, and are allowed to perpetrate 
howlers which are resoundingly ampli- 
fied. 

A case in point involves a novel 
against which was raised in this coun- 
try a deafening hue-and-cry indicting it 
as no more and no other than a very 
dirty mess, maliciously contrived as 
such. True, it did treat frankly of a 
strong subject. Equally true, it was not 
to be recommended without qualifica- 
tion, since for some it might conceivably 
be an occasion of sin. But Father Gerald 
Vann, O.P., reviewing it for an English 
Catholic paper, expressed an opinion 
quite startlingly at variance with the 
lightning and thunder hurled at it from 
certain quarters here. 

Father Vann, it need scarcely be re- 





marked, is thoroughly versed in philoso- 
phy and theology and has, in a series 
of splendid books, shown himself a mas 
ter where moral problems and the spir- 
itual life are concerned. He would be 
the last man one could legitimately ac- 
cuse of irresponsibility or facile com- 
promise. Yet he wrote, “This is an out- 
standing book, both vivid and subtle. 
Those who can find no excuse for real- 
ism in the description of man’s physical 
nature in general and his sexual pas 
sion in particular will no doubt be af- 
fronted by it; in fact, such descriptions 
are done with an impersonal, almost a 
clinical, objectivity, and throw into re 
lief the other world, the goodness and 
wisdom of the cloister which the hero 
is now for the first time discovering. . .. 
A brilliant piece of work; and as a state: 
ment of the Catholic view of life, of 
holiness, of human love, and the love of 
God, it is magnificent.” 

The point is not that every Catholic 
reviewer should have heaped superla 
tives on the book. No, there is always 
room for a difference of opinion. Rather, 
the point is that every Catholic reviewer 
should at least have seen what the au 
thor was trying to do. When this is the 
case, Catholic reviewing will be appre. 
ciably better. 


Father Kennedy's “Criticism and Re- 
viewing” is the final in a series of ar- 
ticles on Contemporary Catholic Writ 
ing which have appeared in recent issues 
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Catalans, The, Patrick O’Brian, 82 

Catherine of Siena, Sigrid Undset, June 

Catholic Bedside Book, The, ed. Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., 232 

Catholic Church and German Americans, The, 
Colman Barry, 39 * 

Catholic Church and the American Idea, The, 
Theodore Maynard, 12 

Catholic Church in World Affairs, The, ed. 
Waldemar Gurian and M. A. Fitzsimons, 281 

Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, A, 
ed. Dom Bernard Orchard, O.S.B., Rev. E. F. 
Sutcliffe, S.J., Rev. Reginald Fuller, and 
Dom Ralph Russell, 90 

Catholicism in America, “The 
Commonweal,” June 

Catholic Shrines in the United States 
Canada, Rev. Francis B. Thornton, 247 

Catholic Year 1954, The, 143 * 

aa aw — Lloyd Morris and Kendall 
mi 

— in the Heart, The, Hubert Creekmore, 

cietenes of Man’s Future, The, 
Brown, 282 

Chasnstes Calendar, Sister M. igets, 1 S. N.D., 
and Sister M. Charitas, S.S.N.D., 

Charlemagne, Harold Lamb, 293 

——— Wanderer, The, Angelus Silesius, 

Gpezouee Autumn, Mari Sandoz, 207 

hild with a Flower, Elda Bossi, June 

China in the 16th Century, The Journals of 
Matthew Ricci, 210 

Chip on Grandma’s Shoulder, The, Robert 
Keith Leavitt, 246 

Choir of Muses, Etienne Gilson, 70 

a Conversation, ed. Anne Fremantle, 

Christian Realism and Political Problems, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, 209 

Christian Simplicity and St. Therese, ed. 
Michael Day, 39 * 

Christmas Comes but Once a Year, John 
Franklin Bardin, 301 

Christopher's Talks to Catholic Teachers, Da- 
vid L. Greenstock, 313 * 

Church and Society: Catholic Social and Po- 
litical Thought and Movements, 1789-1950, 
ed. Joseph N. Moody, 

City and the Wave, The, Jon Godden, 252 

Civilization Ancient and Medieval, Nicholas 
Weber and John White, 265 * 

Cliff’s Edge, The, Marie Hackett, 280 

Cl — Emmett Kelly with F. Beverly Kelley, 


Cockney Communist, Bob Darke, 120 
— rain, The, Margarethe Eardahl Shank, 


Collected Poems of Padraic Colum, The, 208 
Colors of the Day, The, Romain Gary, 162 
Come My Beloved, Pearl S. Buck 

Come, Holy Ghost, Francis Xavier Ford, 199 
Coming Down the Seine, Robert Gibbings, 175 
Com y Manners, Louis Kronenberger, 286 
Confederate Agent, James D. Horan, June 


articles from 


and 


Harrison 


Confidential Clerk, The, T. S. Eliot, 221 

Conquest of Everest, The, Sir John Hunt, 203 

Conservative Mind, The, Russell Kirk, 59 

Cousin Bazillio, Eca de Queiroz, trans. Roy 
Campbell, 124 

Cowboy on a Wooden Horse, Yuri Suhl, 164 

Cress Delahanty, Jessamyn West, 162 

- of the Broken Wave, The, James Barke, 


Cross and the + renee The, Pius Raymond 
Regamy, Jun 

— Out of the Depths, Georges Duhamel, 
un 


Cultural Cooperation and the Peace, George 
N. Shuster, 13 


D 


Dark Angel, The, Mika Waltari, 31 

David, Piero Bargellini, June 

Dead 7 in the Silver Market, Aubrey Men- 
en, 

Dear Mrs. Boswell, Marie Muir, 130 

Deep Sleep, The, Wright Morris, 26 

Desperate Hours, The, Joseph Hayes, 249 

Devil by the Tail, Rocco Fumento, 

Digby, David Walker, 30 

Doctor at Calvary, A, Pierre Barbet, M.D., 262 

Dolimaker, The, Harriette Arnow, June 

Don Francisco, The Story of St. Francis Xa- 
vier, ~~ & Purcell, 259 

Dove with the Bough of Olive, The, Dunstan 
Thompson, June 

Dreams of Glory, William Steig, 113 


E 


Easter Book, The, Francis X. Weiser, S.J., 239 
Easter Egg Hunt, The, Speed Lamkin, 255 
Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., Michael O’Carroll, 39 * 
Eight Bailed Out, ‘ajor James M. Inks, 243 
Eleven Blue Men, and Other Narratives of 
Medical Detection, Berton Roueche, 243 
Enchanted Cup, The, Dorothy James Roberts, 


23 
End of the Week, The, Virginia Chase, 132 
Eternal Shepherd, The, Thomas Moore, 39 * 
Ethics in a Business Society, Marquis Childs 
and Douglas Carter, June 
— of Rhetoric, The, Richard M. Weaver, 


European Mind, The, Paul Hazard, 115 

a at His Prie- Dieu, Robert Nash, 
une 

Execution of Private Slovik, The, William 
Bradford Huie, 280 

Experience of Death, The Moral Problem of 
uicide, The, Paul Landsberg, 214 


F 


Fabulous Ancestor, Donald Demarest, 204 

Face of Time, The, James T. yuan, 131 

Fair Wind Home, A, Ruth Moore, 

Faith and Prayer, Vincent MeNabb, %. P., 265 * 

Familiar Prayers, Herbert Thurston, S. J., 36 

Far, Far from Home, Ruth McKenney, 246 

Father, Dear Father, Ludwig Bemelmans, 16 

Father Peyton’s Rosary Prayer Book, by a 
Trappist Monk, 265 * 

Fiesta, Prudencio de Pereda, 127 

Fire in the Ashes, Theodore H. White, 110 

First Thousand Days, The, Harold Ickes, 180 

Flower of May, The, Kate O’Brien, 82 

Foolish Immortals, The, Paul Gallico, 31 

Fool Killer, The, Helen Eustis, 252 

Ford: The Times, the Man, the Company, Al- 
lan Nevins, 257 

Forlorn Demon, The, Allen Tate, 70 

Former People, Boris Watson, 254 

Fortitude and Temperance, Josef Pieper, 132 

Forward with Christ, Paul Manna and Nich- 


olas Maestrini, 313 * 
The, Nathan Schachner, 


Founding Fathers, 
June 

Four Lives of Mundy Tolliver, The, Ben Lu- 
cien Burman, 126 

Fourth Horseman, The, Will Henry, June 

ae Life in Christ, Mark Stier, O.F.M., 

Fr D. Ordeal, Frank 
Freidel, 223 

er Von Papen Memoirs, trans., Brian Con- 
ne 

Fremantle Diary, ed. Walter Lord, 307 

From Lenin to Malenkov, Hugh Seton-Watson, 


114 

From the Danube to the Yalu, Mark W. Clark, 
June 

Fruitful Confessions, A. Simon, 313 * 

Fruits of Contemplation, Victorino Osende, 


OP.. 
he of Sacrifice, The, A. M. Crofts, O.P., 
2 


Roosevelt: The 


G 


General Education and the _— College, 
William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., 

Ghosts a Poltergeists, Herbert _ 
S.J., 


361 

















Gift of Oneself, The, Joseph Schryvers, 313 * 
Gipsy in the Parlour, The, Margery Sharp, 


Globe Restored, The, C. Walter Hodges, June 

God's Engineer, Daniel Sargent, 258 

Golden Door, The, J. Campbell Bruce, 239 

Good Spirit of Laurel idge, The, Jesse 
Stuart, 129 

G. P. A. Healy, American Artist, 
Mare, 292 

—— to Life and Death, R. K. Narayan, 


Greatest Faith Ever Known, The, Fulton 
Oursler and April Oursler Armstrong, 140 

Great Iron Ship, The, James Dugan, 206 

Guide for Catholic Teachers, A, M. T. Mur- 
nane, 143 * 


Marie de 


H 


Halo for Father, A, Joseph A. Breig, 21 

Handful of Authors, A, G. K. Chesterton, 119 

Handful of Blackberries, A, Ignazio Silone, 125 

Harold Laski, pg Martin, 78 

Head and Heart of Thomas Jefferson, The, 
John Dos Passos, 245 

"—— of the Family, The, Elizabeth Goudge, 


Henry Cabot Lodge, John A. Garraty, 78 

Hermit of Lebanon Father Sharbel, The, Rev. 
Joseph Eid, 265 * 

Heroes, Highbrows and the Popular Mind, Leo 
Gurko, 116 

High Journey, The, M. A. Schumacker, 265 * 

Hilaire Belloc: No Alienated Man, Frederick 
Wilhelmsen, 118 

History of France, A, Lucien Romier, trans. 
A. L. Rowse, 114 

History of Philosophy, A, Vol. III, Frederick 
Copleston, 143 * 

History of the Southern Confederecy, A, 
Clement Eaton, 307 

Is for Everyone, 
O.F.M., 265 * 

Holy Mass: Approaches to the Mystery, A. M. 
Roguet, O.P., 262 

Holy Places, The, Evelyn Waugh, 199 

Holy Spirit in Christian Life, The, Pere Gar- 
deil, 313 * 

Holy Work, Dom Rembert Sorg, 39 * 

-~ of the Brave, T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, 
2 


Home to Kentucky, Alfred Leland Crabb, 28 

Hornbeam Tree, The, Cid Ricketts Sumner, 88 

Hospital of the Queen's Heart, Ileana, Princess 
of Romania, June 

 < in Bryanston Square, A, Algernon Ce- 
ci 

House of Moreys, The, Phyllis Bentley, 31 

House That Nino Built, The, Giovanni Gua- 
reschi, 120 

Hue and Cry, Elizabeth Yates, 88 

Hugh Pope of the Order of Preachers, Kieran 
Mulvey, 313 * 


Martial Lekeux, 


I 


I Flew for the Fuhrer, Heinz Knoke, 294 

onnee and the Search, The, Walter Baxter, 
une 

Imperial Communism, Anthony T. Bouscaren, 


oe ne the Awakening East, Eleanor Roose- 

velt, 

Industrialism and the Popes, Mary Lois Eberdt 
and Gerald Senne. 

Innocent Knights, The, Gil Buhet, 85 

— Lincoln's Cabinet, ed. David Donald, 
une 

Inside Struggle, The, Harold Ickes, June 

=, the Castle of My Skin, George Lamming, 


3 
in me Track of the Gospel, Aloysius Roche, 
Introducing Asia, Lawrence H. Battistini, 65 
Invitation from Minerva, March Cost, June 
— of the Saints, Daphne Pochin Mould, 
Irish and Catholic Power, The, Paul Blan- 

shard, 122 

Oliver St. 


It Isn't This Time of Year at All!, 
John Gogarty, 224 

It’s Good to Be Black, Ruby Berkley Good- 

win, 168 


J 
Jedediah Smith, Dale Morgan, 223 


— % ~ ° ee Hilarin Felder, O.F.M., 

ap., 1 

Johnn ene, B. Stern, 298 

John the Baptist, Andre Retif, 141 

~ ah, harlie Ma Simon, 76 

Journals of Lewis and Clark, The, ed. Bernard 
DeVoto, 169 


Journey by Junk, Willard price, 
Journey to Bethlehem, Delos W 


362 


, anes 91 


K 


- 2 of the Mohawks, Marie Cecilia Buehrle, 
Keys to the Third Floor, pnp Dion, 143 * 
— Two Farthings, A olf Mankowitz, 


King’s Rangers, The, John Brick, 255 
Knotted Cord, The, Jerzy Pietrkiewicz, 86 


L 


La Conquistadora, Fray Angelico Chavez, 307 

Lady for Ransom, The, Alfred Duggan, 165 

Lady of Arlington, The, Harnett T. Kane, 128 

Land of Strangers, Lillian Budd, 131 

Last Captain of Horse, The, Werner Bergen- 
gruen, June 

Last Crescendo, Owen Francis Dudley, June 

Last Things, The, Romano Guardini, 311 

Laughter on the Stairs, Beverley Nichols, 246 

Law for the Lion, A, Louis Auchincloss, 84 

Law of Love, The, Francis Devas, ed. Philip 
Caraman, 313 * 

Layman’s Way to Perfection, A, Robert B. 
Eiten, S.J., 36 

Lectures in Modern History, Lord Acton, 40 

aay of Luther, The, Ernest Walter Zeeden, 


cageee and Writings of Saint Clare of Assisi, 
Lelia: The Life of George Sand, Andre Mau- 


rois, 76 

Less Traveled Road, The, Rev. M. Raymond, 
O.C.S.O., 134 

Letters of Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, The, 
ed. Bruno Scott James, 143 * 

Letters on Art and Literature, Francois Mau- 
riac, 69 

Letter to a Priest, Simone Weil, trans. Arthur 
Wills, 264 

Lie, The, Peggy Goodin, 30 

Life and Death of Sylvia, The, Edgar Mittel- 
holzer, 220 

Life and Work of Sigmund Freud: Volume 1, 
The Formative Years and the Great Discov- 
eries, 1856-1900, Ernest Jones, M.D., 180 

Life Is Worth Living, Fulton J. Sheen, 58 

Life of Christ, A, Aloys Dirksen, C.PP.S., 201 

Life of Mary Co-Redemptrix, A, Peter A. 
Resch, S.M., 310 

a Is Grace, The, John V. Matthews, 


Light on the Mountain, John S. Kennedy, 184 

Lincoln McKeever, Eleazar Lipsky, 164 

Lion and the Honeycomb, Siegel Fleisher, 254 

Listen, Sister Superior!, John Moffatt, 143 * 

Living for God, Manuel Milagro, 313 * 

Living Room, The, Graham Greene, 221 

Long Road of Father Serra, The, Theodore 
Maynard, June 

Lord My Light, The, Joseph Rickaby, 313 * 

Lord Vanity, Samuel Shellabarger, 131 

Lost Pony Tracks, Ross Santee, 77 

Louis Martin, an Ideal Father, Louis and Mar- 
jorie Wust, 265 

Love Is a Bridge, Charles Bracelen Flood, 127 

Love Is a Place, Margaret Bridgeman, 163 

Love Is My Vocation, Tom Clarkson, 35 

—— Under Another Name, Ethel Mannin, 


Lucrezia Borgia, Marie Bellonci, 257 


M 


McCarthy and His Enemies, William F. Buck- 
ley, Jr. and L. Brent Bozell, 236 
— Grown Up, Mrs. Robert Henrey, 


Making of a Moron, The, Niall Brennan, 14 
Man and Matter, F. Sherwood Taylor, 62 
Man and Two Gods, A, Jean Morris, 249 

Man Behind Roosevelt, The, Lela Stiles, June 
Man Jesus, The, George Bichlmair, S.J., 185 
Manner Is Ordinary, The, John LaFarge, S.J., 


223 
- -y Unconquerable Mind, Gilbert Highet, 


Man, Time, and Fossils, Ruth Moore, 110 
~ Who Never Was, The, Ewen Montagu, 


Marmot Drive, The, John Hersey, 127 
Marriage Before and After, Robert Nash, 143 * 
Marytrs and Fighters, Philip Friedman, 308 
Mary Tudor, H. F. M. Prescott, 

—— of Innocence, The, Francois Mauriac, 


Matt Talbot, Eddie Doherty, 84 

Maud Martha, Gwendolyn “brooks, 84 

Maugham’s Choice of Kipling’s Best, ed. Som- 
erset Maugham, 40 

= Mau and the Kikuyu, L. S. B. Leakey, 
une 

Meaning of Existence, The, Dom Mark Pon- 
tifex and Dom Illtyd Trethowan, 39 * 

— of Man, The, Joseph Wood Krutch, 


Medieval Essays, Christopher Dawson, 245 
Meditations and Instructions on the Blessed 
Vi , A. Vermeersch, June 


Men of Colditz, P. R. Reid, 289 

Mental Health in a Mad World, James A. y 
ner, 120 “— 

Michele Barbi's Life of Dante, trans. and e4 
Paul G. Ruggiers, 293 

— has Harvest, Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Mind “alive, The, Harry and Bonaro Ove, 

street, 242 ; 
Mind of Kierkegaard, ry James Collins, 24) 
Mingled Yarn, A, H. Tomlinson, 16 
= of the Last "Sesctaa, Gene Fowler, 
Month in Gordon Square, A, Frank § 

ton, 255 — 
More Murder in a Nunnery, Eric Shepherd, 


Mother of God, The, M. M. Philipon, OP. 3 

Mountain, The, Henri Troyat, 31 

Mouse Hunter, The, Lucile Hasley, 67 

Mr. Hobbs’ Vacation, Edward Streeter, June 

Multitude of Sins, A, Robert Molloy, 25 

~~ Friends the Senses, Charles Damian Boy. 
ogne, 174 

ae Heart = South, Elizabeth Borton ¢e 
revino, 

My ‘Monthly Wensitestten Day. William Gier, 


N 


Never Victorious, Never Defeated, Taylor 
Caldwell, June 
Newcomer, The, Clyde Brion Davis, 250 


a Eucharistic Legislation, The, John Ford, 


New Invasion, The, Winefride Nolan, 66 

New Poems by American Poets, ed. Rolfe 
Humphries, 68 

New Problems in Medical Ethics, ed. Dom 
Peter Flood, 143 * 

New Short Novels, Jean Stafford, Shelby 
Foote, Elizabeth Etnier, Clyde Miller, ed, 
Mary Louise Aswell, 253 

New Testament, The, trans. James Kleist, S.J. 
and Joseph Lilly, C.M., 

















New Tower of Babel, The, Dietrich von Hil- 
debrand, 174 

New Treasure Chest, The, ed. J. Donald 
Adams, 133 

Night of the Hunter, The, Davis Grubb, 252 

Night the Old Nostalgia Burned Down, The, 
Frank Sullivan, 13 

Nobody Say a Word, and Other Stories, Mark 
van Doren, 84 


No Other Gods, Wilder Penfield, 302 
—— for the Novel, Harold C. Gardiner, SJ, 


North, Kaare Rodahl, 60 

No Sale, No Job, Alexander R. Heron, 212 
Not as a Stranger, Morton Thompson, 216 
Not by the Door, James Hall, June 
Nothing but Christ, Kilian McDonnell, 143 * 
—o Is Dripping on Us, Eva Knox Witte, 


Nothing Is Quite Enough, Gary MacEoin, 3 
Nun in Red China, Sister Mary Victoria, 117 


fe) 


Obedient Men, Denis Meadows, 209 

Off the Record, Ronald Knox, 261 

Of Whales and Men, R. B. Robertson, June 
Oliviers, The, Felix Barker, 182 

“= Education and Freedom, Harold Taylor, 


85 
Only Son, Walter Farrell, O.P., 184 
Ordeal of George Meredith, The, Lionel Stev- 
enson, 79 
Our Best Friend, Christian Pesch, S.J., 37 
Our Child—God’s Child, Mary Lewis Coakley, 


171 

Our a. of Springtime, Sister Mary Jean 
Dore 

Our Lady's ces A. Biskupek, 313 * 

Our Secret Allies, Eugene Lyons, 167 

Outlines of ——— Theology, Francis J. Con- 
nell, C.SS.R., 

Overloaded ik, The, Gerald Durrell, 61 


P 


Padre Pro, Fanchon Royer, June 

Pail of Oysters, A, Vern Sneider, 85 

Papal Documents on Mary, of. ae J. 
Doheny and Joseph P. Kelly, 

Passage in the Night, A, Sholem ¢ = 85 

Passionate Heart, The, Beatrix Beck, 83 

Patrology, Vol. II, Johannes uasten, 143 * 

Paul the Apostle, Giuseppe Ricciotti, 182 

People’s Padre, Emmett tt McLoughlin, 290 

Perdu, Paride Rombi, 29 

Perfection Is for You, _—_ Higgins, 39 * 

Period Piece, Gwen Raverat, 173 

Peter . - - ee in America: Steel, 
White, 301 

Peter E. Dietz, Labor Priest, Mary Harrita 


Fox, 34 
Paileceshy of Being, The, Rt. Rev. Louis De 
Raeymaeker, 241 


Victor 


Books on TRIAL 
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philosophy of Jacques Maritain, The, Charles 
A. Fecher 214 ; 

Philosophy of Law, Georgio Del Vecchio, 265 * 

philosophy of Nature, The, Andrew G. Van 
Melsen, 39 * ; 

pius X, Igino Giordani, 259 

Place to Stand, A, Ann Bridge, 86 

Poets and Mystics, E. I. Watkins, 313 * 

Power of Words, Stuart Chase, 285 

Praying the Gospels, Lawrence G. Lovasik, 
ay. 186 


present and the Past, The, Ivy Compton-Bur- 
ett, 132 
pride of Lions, A, John Brooks, 303 
Principles and Paradoxes of the Militant Life, 
Stephane Joseph Piat, O.F.M., 184 
Progress in the Religious Life, Bernard Kelly, 
. 


prophet Armed, The, Issac Deutscher, 258 

Prospect Before Us, The, Herbert Gold, 219 

Proud Citadel, Dorothy Evelyn Smith, 30 

a and Personality, Joseph Nut- 
tin, 


Q 
Quackery in the Public Schools, Albert Lynd, 
71 


Quality of Mercy, The, Robert Carson, June 
Quest, The, Elisabeth Langgasser, 83 
Quest of Honor, The, E. Boyd Barrett, 170 


R 


Raid, The, Laurence Greene, 71 

Rainbow on the Road, Esther Forbes, 216 

Ratoons, Daphne Rooke, 163 

Rebel Heiress, Robert Neill, 218 

Recommended Titles for the High Schools, 
Booklist Committee of Greater Cincinnati 
Unit of Catholic Library Association, 265 * 

Recommended Titles for the Primary and 
Elementary Grades, Booklist Committee of 
the Greater Cincinnati Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association, 313 * 

Red Dust of Kenya, Alyse Simpson, 203 

Reflections on Life, Alexis Carrel, 59 

Reformation in England, The, Vol. II, Philip 
Hughes, June 

Relic, The, Eca de Queiroz, June 

Renaissance, The, Will Durant, 115 

Report on the Atom, Gordon Dean, 110 

Return of Jeeves, The, P. G. Wodehouse, June 

Return of Germany, The, Norbert Muhlen, 65 

Retreat Notes, Joseph Keating, 39 * 

Riddle of Konnersreuth, The, Paul Siwek, 


S.J., 200 

Rise and Decline of Liberalism, The, Thomas 
P. Neill, 205 

River in the Wind, Edith Pope, June 

Rivers Ran East, The, Leonard Clark, 204 

Roads to Rome, ed. John A. O’Brien, June 

Robert M. LaFolette, Belle Case LaFollette 
and Fola LaFollette, 179 

= of Truth, The, Daphne Pochin Mould, 


1 
Round. River, Aldo Leopold, 67 
Royal Family, The, Pierre Berton, June 
Rue Notre Dame, Daniel Pezeril, 125 
Rum Jungle, Alan Moorehead, 283 


Ss 


Sable Lion, The, Jan Van Dorp, June 

— Elizabeth of Hungary, Nesta de Robeck, 
une 

Sainte-Marie Among the Hurons, Wilfrid and 
Elsie Jury, June 

Saint Gregory of Nyssa, The Lord’s Prayer, 
The Beatitudes, trans. Hilda Graef, 313 * 

Saint John of God, Norbert McMahon, 182 

- 2 Paul: Apostle of Nations, Daniel-Rops, 


Saint Thomas More, E. E. Reynolds, June 

Saints and Ourselves, ed. Philip Caraman, 
S.J., 32 and 80 

Saints in Hell, Gilbert Cesbron, 300 

Sands of Karakorum, The, James Ramsey UII- 

an, 

Savage Play, Paul Colin, 28 

Save Us a Seat, Timmy, Elyse Mahern, 171 

Sayonara, James A. Michener, 218 

Scarlet Dawn, The, R. Myles Hickey, 39 * 

Scenes and Portraits, Van Wyck Brooks, 295 

Schirmer Inheritance, The, Eric Ambler, 31 

x! of Virtue, The, Rev. John A. Kane, 


Scotland's Burning, Nathaniel Burt, 217 
Sominer Treasury, The, ed. J. G. E. Hopkins, 


Second Conquest, The, Louis de Wohl, 0 . 


ond Tree from the Corner, The, 
White, 209 


June, 1954 


Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes, The, Vol. 1, 
180; Vol. 2, June 

Secret Stream, The, Marcel Ayme, 219 

a ~~ of the Innocent, Frederic Wertham, 
une 

Seminary Rule, The, Thomas Dubay, 313 * 

Set All Afire, Louis De Wohl, 126 

Seven Years in Tibet, Heinrich Harrer, 242 

Sexual Behaviour in the Human Female, Al- 
fred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, Clyde 
E. Martin and Paul H. Gebhard, 63 

Shadows of the Images, The, William E. Bar- 
rett, 87 

Shakespeare: His World and His Work, M. M. 
Reese, 67 

Shepherd and His Flock, The, Cornelius Hol- 
land, 39 * 

ers og te Tartan, Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, 

Sheridan the Inevitable, Richard O'Connor, 33 

Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy, Jonathan B. Bing- 
ham, 282 

Shocking History of Advertising, The, E. S. 
Turner, 206 

S. Hurok Presents, S. Hurok, 222 

Signs of Life, Francois Louvel, O.P., and Louis 
J.Putz, C.S.C., 91 ‘ 

Single Pilgrim, A, Norman Lewis, June 

So Much So Soon, Katherine Burton, 39 * 

Some Enchanted Evening, Deems Taylor, 135 

Song of Ruth, The, Frank G. Slaughter, June 

Southern Accent, William T. Polk, 169 

Soviet Military Doctrine, Raymond L. Gar- 
thoff, 211 

Spain in the Modern World, James Cleugh, 18 

Spare Room, The, Nelia Gardner White, 251 

Spark and the Exodus, The, Benedict and 
Nancy Freedman, June 

Spirit of St. Louis, The, Charles A. Lindbergh, 


58 
om Childhood, Msgr. Vernon Johnson, 
61 


Spiritual Maxims of St. Francois de Sales, 
The, ed. C. F. Kelley, 143 * 

Spiritual Reader, A, ed. Francis Edward Nu- 
gent, 232 

= Steps to Christmas, Aloysius Coogan, 
43 


Splendid Century, The, W. H. Lewis, 246 
Splendid Poseur, M. M. Marberry, 136 
Springs of Silence, The, Madeline de Frees, 


Stanton, Fletcher Pratt, 78 

Star of Jacob, Helen Walker Homan, 181 

Stillness at Appomattox, A, Bruce Catton, 245 

— in the King’s Highway, Raymond Lane, 
3 

Stone Upon His Shoulder, A, Helen Butler, 165 

Story of Axel Munthe, The, Gustaf Munthe 
and Gudrun Uexkull, 181 

Story of Esther Costello, The, Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat, 86 

Story of San Michele, The, Axel Munthe, 181 

Story of the Mass, The, James C. G. Conniff, 
313 * 

Strange Case of Alger Hiss, The, Earl Jowitt, 
20 


Strange Crimes at Sea, Louis Davidson and 
Eddie Doherty, 203 

Stretching the Family Income, Robert and 
Helen Cissell, 117 

Struggle for Africa, Vernon Bartlett, 112 

Summer Street, Hal Ellson, 29 

Sun Her Mantle, The, John Beevers, 90 

Sunset Touch, Howard Spring, 132 

Swan and the Rose, The, Francis Leary, 165 
and 332 

Sweet Thursday, John Steinbeck, June 


3 


Taft Story, The, William S. White, 292 

Tahiti: Voyage Through Paradise, George T. 
Eggleston, 175 

Teen-Age Gangs, Dale Kramer and Madeline 
Karr, 168 

tae for a King, John H. Secondari, 


Terror Machine, The, Gregory Klimov, 64 
Therese of Lisieux, Hans Urs von Balthasar, 


312 
They Told It to the Chaplain, Padre, 143 * 
= About Genesis, Margaret T. Monro, 
3 


Third Generation, The, Chester Himes, 162 

This Is India, Santha Rama Rau, 281 

This Is the Seminary, Rawley Myers, 39 * 

Those Perplexing Argentines, James Bruce, 
1 


67 

311 Congress Court, Richard Sullivan, 22 

Three Great Irishmen: Shaw, Yeats, Joyce, 
Arland Ussher, 16 __ 

Tidal Wave, Georges Simenon, 253 

Time and Time Again, James Hilton, 23 

Tirpitz and the Battle for the North Atlantic, 
The. David Woodward, 243 

To Govern Is to Love, Francis X. Ronsin, S.J., 


To Love and To Suffer, M. M. Amabel du 
Coeur de Jesus, 39 * 

Tomorrow, Philip Wylie, 219 

To See Peter, Richard Baumann, 37 

Tolstoy: A Life of My Father, Alexandra Tol- 
stoy, 76 

Too Late the Phalarope, Aian Paton, 22 

Tower of Ivory, Rodolfo L. Fonseca, 303 

= in Our Spiritual Life, The, Dom Co- 
lumba Marmion, O.S.B., 265 * 
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STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 337) 

ling light emanates from the interior of 
the shrine throwing a caressing soft ra- 
diance of awe-inspiring beauty. The 
eyes open and close. The hands and 
body move.” Only $10.00. . . . Did you 
read Lord Dunsany’s description of 
modern poetry—“bells of lead,” he said, 
that klunk. Not that I agree but 
Sidney Smith once wrote, “Miss ——— 
abuses the privilege of literary women 
to be plain.” . . . There is now a club 
for “Catholics who wish to marry Cwant- 
ing introductions.” Particulars come in 
a plain sealed envelope. . . . It is esti- 
mated that 35 per cent of the dollar 
sales of all books in the U.S. are paper- 
covered. Can’t see why so many 
books and play reviewers jumped on 
T. S. Eliot’s Confidential Clerk. I found 
it delightful. Didn’t understand a sin- 
gle hidden meaning. . . . Harcourt Brace 
should get their proofreader new glasses. 
There’s a bad mistake in Catholicism in 
America. .. . To The New Yorker from 
Donald McDonald: “The defance of 
The New Yorker sounds more and more 
like the unconvincing whistling of a 
quivering-lipped boy on the perimeter 
of a cosmic cemetery.” 

In the April Catholic Digest, appears 
























































the following Cin a review of The 
of the Mass): “I very much wonder jf 
there is a Catholic publisher who would 
have the fortitude to: 1) assign a write 
to do an explanation of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass for the general reader (nop. 
Catholic reader especially); 2) assign a 
photographer to spend days taking pie 
tures; 3) print a million copies of the 
book for newsstand sales throughout the 
U.S. Perhaps a Catholic publisher 
would be afraid of the financial risk. But 
a non-Catholic publishing house is not 
afraid. . . .” Although nobody asked me 
I would like to file a brief in defense 
of the “cowardly” Ci.e. they are accused 
of lacking fortitude) Catholic publish 
ers. The answer to question one is 
as anyone familiar with Catholic pub 
lishing would know; to question two, 
the same; to question three, Mr. Coniff 
reports in The Victorian that the first 
printing was 250,000—not a million— 
but in any event, only time—which will 
allow the newsstands to return unsold 
copies—will tell whether the apt word 
is fortitude or foolhardy. I must be con 
genitally out-of-step, because I can’t see 
the reason for this down-the-nose atti 
tude toward Catholic publishers which 
seems to be so prevalent among some 
Catholic writers and readers today. ... 
Wow! The blurb-writer at the Beacon 
Press goofed. The jacket of the latest 
anti-Catholic diatribe from this distin 
guished purveyor of anti-Catholic die 
tribes proclaims: “He left the Church 
to find God in the slums.” The last place 
I expected to find the admission that 
the Catholic Church was the Church 
was a Beacon Press jacket. What will 
they think of next. . . . Incidentally, I 
hear one prominent Chicago department 
store is pressuring its book salesclerks @ 
push this little testament. 


| 
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A good bet for editors whenever cit 
culation drops or original ideas are slow 
in coming is to dig up the Catholié 
Protestant controversy. Look did it agaift 
recently. The first article was entitled 
“What Disturbs Protestants about Cathe 
olics.” Since Look piously promised both: 
sides of the question, I naively thought 
that the next article would be “W 
Disturbs Catholics about Protestants: 
Instead there appeared an answer b 
John Cogley to thirty-four critical ques 
tions. Good as these answers were, 
still resent editors forever placing thé 


Church and Catholics on the defensi 
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